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LABOR IN GENERAL has lived up 
to the no-strike pledge in a truly re- 
markable way. This statement ap- 
plies to the unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor as well 
as to those affiliated with the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations and 
the railroad brotherhoods. The mil- 
lions of members represented by these 
organizations, fully conscious of their 
wartime responsibilities to their coun- 
try, have written a splendid record. 
Unfortunately some workers recently 
chose to ignore the no-strike pledge; 
regardless of their grievances, such 
action at a time like this must be con- 
demned by all patriotic Americans. 
But just as it is unfair to punish an 
entire group for the sins of one mem- 
ber thereof, so it is unfair for Con- 
gress to undertake to punish all labor, 
including the 97 per cent who have 
stayed on the job and produced at top 
speed, because of the misconduct of 
a few. An inflamed Congress having 
disregarded this fundamental prin- 
ciple of American fairplay in passing 
a most drastic anti-labor bill, organ- 
ized labor now must look to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to veto the measure. 


THE AMERICAN Federation of 
Labor wants the prices of food and 
other cost-of-living items rolled back 
to May, 1942, levels as soon as pos- 
sible and by July 15 at the latest. The 
C.I.O, joined with the Federation in 
presenting this demand to President 
Roosevelt at the last meeting of the 
War Labor Cabinet with F.D.R. Labor 
wants action on prices—no more 
promises. The A. F. of L. and C.1LO. 
leaders also asked the President to 
fire officials who have failed to carry 
out his price stabilization directives 
and replace them with men who will 
not hesitate to tell selfish profiteering 
interests to go jump in the lake. The 
nation’s consumers are sick and tired 
of the ineffective control of food prices. 
Prices must go back! 


HIGHLIGHTS 


THE NAZIS have apparently discov- 
ered that the important thing is maxi- 
mum production, not maximum work- 
ing hours. An article in a recent is- 
sue of the Deutsche Allgemeine Zei- 
tung says: “Normally persons can 
work eight hours a day without prej- 
udice either to their health or the work. 
Occasionally production may even be 
stepped up within the eight-hour 
period, but in ten hours the production 
is not much more than in eight and 
certainly not more than in nine. Not 
only do cases of sickness and absentee- 
ism increase but the speed at which 
persons work decreases. An eight- 
hour day is the maximum for the nor- 
mal, average person.” 


A BILL designed to banish the fear 
of want in America has been intro- 
duced by Senator Wagner, Senator 
Murray and Representative Dingell. 
The measure, which represents a com- 
prehensive attempt to establish postwar 
security, is the fruit of a five-year study 
by experts on the staff of the American 
Federation of Labor. It will be sup- 
ported vigorously by both the A. F. of 
L. and the C.I.O. An article describ- 
ing the bill and comparing its provi- 
sions with those of the Beveridge Plan 
has been written by Senator Wagner 
for this issue. 


WAR CONTRACTORS are taking 
the taxpayer for a ride, Comptroller 
General Lindsay Warren told the 
House Civil Service Committee the 
other day. “The country is in the grip 
of the cost-plus-fixed-fee contractor,” 
Mr. Warren declared. “He is writing 
his own ticket and he is getting what 
he writes.” Asked whether he regards 
dollar-a-year men as honest, the Comp- 
troller-General declined to charge 
them flatly with dishonesty, but he said 
that a great deal of the waste of tax- 
payers’ money is traceable to the em- 
ployment by the government of busi- 
nessmen who are looking out for the 
interests of their former employers. 
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Drive It Home 


Through the European wars of an 
entire century German troops fought 
on battlefields outside of Germany. 
France, Denmark, Belgium, Austria, 
Poland—one war 
after another saw 
German boots 
tramp across the 
frontiers; German 
wheels rumbled 
along the roads and 
railways of other 
lands ; German can- 
non smashed “en- 
emy” villages. Win or lose, war was 
something whose full meaning never 
registered upon the German home pop- 
ulation—never struck home. 

At long last, retribution is touching 
the Reich and leaving the fiery grooves 
of just bombardment. Germans who 
found it proper to go all the way to 
Spain and bomb Guernica as an “ex- 
periment” are now on the receiving 
end of an experiment in aerial warfare 
that is slowly but certainly destroying 
the Germany that was—leaving scars 
on German soil and impressing at long 
last a much-needed lesson of war upon 
the German mind. 

Germany; provoking one war after 
another, has never understood war, has 
never been humbled by war, has never 
realized the enormity of the German 
crime of invasion. Germany, mouth- 
ing pompous phrases about “heroism” 
and “super race of conquerors,” needs 
to be forcibly reminded of the puni- 
ness of man. 

If the bombardment of Germany, 
now in full fury, teaches the Germans 
the fundamental lesson that war is hell, 
Europe’s future may be a happier one. 
After the bombardment the rumble of 
our tanks and the tread of our boots 
will drive home the lesson to the bitter 
end. Paul Schubert. 
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The Executive Council Meets 
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HE VERY first action taken by 
the Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor at its meet- 
ing in Washington last month was a 
sweeping and unanimous reaffirmation 
of the wartime no-strike pledge which 
has governed the Federation’s millions 
of members ever since Pearl Harbor. 
The Executive Council considered it 
timely to emphasize that the no-strike 
pledge was given for the duration and 
must last for the duration. This solemn 
compact with the government, the 
Council said, stands intact today, sup- 
ported by the good faith and high re- 
solve of every American Federation of 
Labor worker, and it must be main- 
tained in letter and spirit until the war 
is won. 

No matter how sharply A. F. of L. 
members may disagree with wartime 
restrictions imposed upon labor, no 
strike will be authorized or approved 
by the American Federation of Labor 
and its affiliated unions until the en- 
emies of America have been crushed 
into final defeat, the Council flatly 
declared (see next page). 

In order to make their maximum 
contribution to the nation’s war effort, 
the workers of our country must be 
kept strong and free. The Executive 
Council therefore examined with ex- 
treme cafe various developments which 
threaten the well-being and the basic 
democratic rights of workers along 
with all other citizens. 


Failure of Food Price Control 


Deep concern was expressed over 
the breakdown of price control over 
foodstuffs. The Executive Council 
found that the feeble, half-hearted ef- 
forts of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion to keep food prices in check have 
resulted in almost complete failure. 

The Executive Council had before 
it authenticated reports from all over 
the country telling of tremendous and 
unjustified boosts in the cost of the ne- 
cessities of life. 

Charging that the Office of Price 
Administration has made no sincere 
and effective attempt to roll back prices 
to a reasonable level, the Council called 
upon the government to adopt the fol- 
lowing program: 


(1) To roll back prices of foodstuffs 
to the levels prevailing during the 
month of May, 1942. 


(2) To keep prices at that level 
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through the use of subsidies if neces- 
sary. 

Another major problem to which the 
Executive Council gave serious con- 
sideration is the development of legisla- 
tion in Congress and the various states 
which threatens to destroy the basic 
democratic rights of free American 
workers and the trade unions that rep- 
resent them. 

The Council expressed particular 
concern over the Connally-Smith Bill, 
saying : 

“The provisions of the Connally- 
Smith Bill do not add up to a just and 
equitable law. They constitute a club 
—a vengeful weapon aimed at all 
American workers in retaliation for 
the acts ofafew. * * 

“We realize that the Connally-Smith 
Bill is but another of the symptoms of 
grewing fascism in America. It is 
backed by a reactionary group in Con- 
gress, composed of members of both 
major political parties, who have com- 
mitted repeated acts of aggression 
against American labor. 

“The American Federation of Labor 
calls upon Congress to defeat the 
Connally-Smith Bill. We will demand 
a record vote on this measure. Re- 
gardless of whether it is killed or 
adopted, we shall endeavor to vote out 
of office any member of Congress who 
supports it.” 

Among the dangerous signs of fasc- 
ism in America detected by the Execu- 
tive Council was the fact that harmful 
anti-labor legislation already has been 
adopted by six states. After a careful 
study of these recently enacted laws, 
the Council concluded that they are 
clearly unconstitutional. The Council 
announced that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in collaboration with the 
State Federations of Labor, will pro- 
ceed at once to test the validity of these 
laws in the courts. 

The Council also gave considerable 
attention to the wage problem. It 
found that the War Labor Board had 
done a remarkably good job in adjust- 
ing wage disputes by peaceful means 
until last April when its powers were 
sharply restricted by executive order. 

The Council urged that in order to 
guarantee fair treatment to all workers 
and to secure effective administration 
of the stabilization program, the War 
Labor Board should again be clothed 
with its original powers to settle wage 
questions in accordance with the merits 


of each case and in line with broad and 
equitable principles. 

“While the unworkable executive de- 
cree of April 8, known as Executive 
Order 9328, has been modified and 
clarified under date of May 12, labor is 
not yet satisfied that the workers of 
the country who are producing the 
weapons of warfare can secure fair 
treatment under this modification,” the 
Council declared. 

The Council scored the National La- 
bor Relations Board for its attempt to 
invalidate the union-shop agreement be- 
tween the Henry J. Kaiser shipyards 
and the international unions affiliated 
with the Metal Trades Department. 
Recalling that the ultimate objective of 
the Wagner Act is the achievement of 
industrial stability through the making 
of collective bargaining agreements 
with bonafide labor organizations, the 
Council ‘said : 

“That stability has been achieved 
under the existing agreement.” 


Urge New Talks With C.1.0. 


The Executive Council directed that 
peace negotiations be resumed with the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
at the earliest possible opportunity with 
the objective of reaching a clear-cut no- 
raiding truce. 

The United Mine Workers applied 
for reaffliliation with the American 
Federation of Labor in a letter sent to 
the Council by John L. Lewis, the un- 
ion’s president. A committee of three 
was named to look into the matter and 
report to the Council’s next meeting, 
scheduled for August. Vice-President 
Daniel J. Tobin was appointed chair- 
man of the committee. The other mem- 
bers are Vice-Presidents George M. 
Harrison and Matthew Woll. 

Secretary-Treasurer George Meany 
reported that at the end of April the 
paid membership stood at 6,226,950, 
the all-time high. The Council directed 
that the Federation’s organizing cam- 
paigns in various fields be continued 
with vigor. 

Before adjournment the Council dis- 
tened to Sir William Beveridge, author 
of the famous cradle-to-the-grave social 
security plan, and received a report 
from President William Green that the 
Federation’s new social security pro- 
gram was ready for submission to 
Congress in bill form. 

The next meeting of the Executive 
Council will be held in Chicago. 
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On No-Strike Pledge 











The smashing victory of the United Nations in North 
Africa and the fact that new offensives against the Axis 
forces are now being undertaken on all fronts constitute 
the best evidence that America has won the basic battle 
of production. 

Without the assurance of overwhelming superiority in 
the weapons of warfare, these drives toward ultimate 
victory could not have been undertaken. 

The facts are breath-taking. Seventeen months ago 
America was practically defenseless. We had no modern 
guns or tanks, our few fighting planes were obsolete, our 
Navy had been crippled by a single, treacherous raid at 
Pearl Harbor. 

Today President Roosevelt. reports that America is 
producing more fighting planes than all of the enemy 
nations combined; Secretary of the Navy Knox an- 
nounces that virtually an entire new navy was launched 
in the first few months of this year; merchant ships are 
sliding down the ways at a rate never before approached 
in shipbuilding history; a virtual avalanche of guns, 
tanks and ammunition, unsurpassed in quality, is pour- 
ing forth from American factories. Production has 
reached such staggering quantities that Donald Nelson 
acknowledges there is no further need of expanding plant 
capacity. 

The Executive Council congratulates the six million 
members of the American Federation of Labor whose 
hard work, untiring skill and patriotic devotion to duty 
have helped to make these glorious production achieve- 
ments possible. 

We take pride in the fact that this Executive Council 
originally sponsored the no-strike pledge which served 
as the inspiration and guide for American soldiers of 
production in their long and sustained drive to make our 
nation the arsenal of democracy. 

But even more gratifying has been the loyal and un- 
swerving fulfillment of this pledge by the members of 
the American Federation of Labor during a period of 
abnormal economic pressure and hardships. 

The Executive Council considers it timely and im- 
portant to emphasize now that the no-strike pledge was 
made for the duration. It was given as labor’s contri- 
bution to victory. This solemn compact with our gov- 
ernment stands intact today, supported by the good faith 
and the high resolve of every American Federation of 
Labor worker. It must be maintained in letter and in 
spirit until this war is won. 
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In reaffirming our no-strike pledge at this time, the 
Executive Council wishes the American people to under- 
stand that we regard it as a valid and compelling obli- 
gation upon our part, come what may. No matter hew 
sharply the members of the American Federation of 
Labor may disagree with wartime restrictions that have 
been imposed upon labor, the no-strike pledge holds good 
for them. No strike will be authorized or 
approved by the American Federation of Labor 
and its affiliated unions until the enemies of 
America have been crushed into final defeat. 


On Price Control 


The price control program with regard to foodstuffs 
has broken down. The feeble, fumbling, half-hearted 
efforts of the Office of Price Administration to keep food 
prices in check have resulted in almost complete failure. 

Despite repeated promises, there has been no sincere 
and effective attempt to roll back prices to a reasonable 
level. Instead, the Office of Price Administration has 
created confusion and chaos in the nation’s food mar- 
kets by a continuous series of complicated and contra- 
dictory rulings which have made a mockery of price 
control. 

In fact, the giddy policies of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration have made it possible for profiteers to create 
artificial food shortages in basic commodities and to 
reap unconscionable profits through black market oper- 
ations. 

Indeed, the OPA complains tearfully that it is power- 
less to enforce price ceilings and to suppress the black 
market with its limited staff. But this agency has no one 
to blame but itself for failure. Its timid, piecemeal and 
ineffectual attack on the problem encourages law evasion 
and price profiteering. 

One of the most outrageous surrenders on the part of 
OPA to chiselers and price gougers was its official 
abandonment of grade labeling. This necessary device 
for the protection of consumers was criginally a basic 
policy of OPA. But this agency did not possess the 
character and courage to defend its own convictions and 
the public interest. Cringing in the face of criticism 
from selfish interests and their Congressional spokesmen, 
the OPA meekly gave up without a fight. 

The result obviously will be deterioration of the qual- 
ity of canned goods purchased by the public along with 
higher prices. 

The Executive Council is firmly of the opinion that 
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ances of the OPA. The workers of America, whose wage 
income has been stabilized within narrow limits, are pro- 
testing all over the country against being victimized. 
These men and women, upon whose strength and morale 
the success of the nation’s war effort primarily depends, 
have been caught in an insufferable squeeze. They de- 
mand action now to safeguard available food supplies 
from price hoarders and price gougers. 

Therefore, the Executive Council urgently calls upon 
the government to adopt the following program: 

(1) Roll back prices of foodstuffs to the levels pre- 
vailing during the month of May, 1942. 

(2) Keep prices at that level through the use of gov- 
ernment subsidies to farmers and distributors, if neces- 
sary. 

The Executive Council insists on the May, 1942, 
standard of prices because wages have been tied to the 
cost of living then prevailing through the economic 
stabilization program. It is only fair that prices of food 
and wages be brought back into equitable relationship. 

The Executive Council endorses limited government 
subsidies to restrain food price increases because that 
system has proved effective in practice in Great Britain 
where price control is an acknowledged success, even 
though it has not been accompanied by government 
wage control. The Executive Council is convinced that 
a simple and fixed system of price ceilings is required to 
eliminate profiteering and to facilitate enforcement. 
This program is so clear-cut as to-assure complete pub- 
lic understanding and universal compliance. 





the time has come to call a halt to the farcical perform- 


democratic procedure has been superseded to a large 
extent by the exercise of delegated executive authority 
which has frozen the Little Steel formula on our wage 
system without regard to high living costs and other 
patent injustices. 

While the unworkable executive decree of April 8, 
known as Executive Order 9328, has been modified and 
clarified under date of May 12, labor is not yet satis- 
fied that the workers of the country who are producing 
the weapons of warfare can secure fair treatment under 
this modification. 

The Executive Council is in complete accord with the 
efforts of the American Federation of Labor members on 
the Board to formulate a wage policy which would be 
fair and equitable. and which would be administratively 
possible. The Council realizes that sufficient time has 
not elapsed to evaluate the results which may flow from 
the recent modification of the order of April 8 and has 
therefore requested its members on the War Labor Board 
to carefully estimate the effect of recent executive 
orders on Board policy as reflected in the decisions 
which the Board will make in the near future. 

The Executive Council expects our members on the 
Board to continue their efforts to have the Board func- 
tion with all the power originally agreed to when the 
Board was established. 

The Executive Council believes that on the answers to 
the problems presented herein depends the future exist- 
ence of this Board, which the Council contends had done 
up to April 8 a splendid job in its efforts to stabilize our 
wartime economy. 








On War Labor Board 








On Connally-Smith Bill 














The Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor believes that the present status of the National 
War Labor Board, as to the Board’s powers, is in direct 
conflict with the agreement reached by labor, industry 
and government when the Board was originally estab- 
lished. The Council believes also that the continued 
usefuiness of the Board, as a vital instrument in our 
efforts to maintain production of war materials, is seri- 
ously impaired. 

Under the agreement of December, 1941, all labor dis- 
putes, regardless of the issues involved, were to be set- 
tled for the duration of the war by the considered judg- 
ment, registered in democratic fashion, of a tripartite 
War Labor Board on which workers, employers and the 
public were to be represented. We now find that this 
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The surest way to hamstring America’s war effort and 
to destroy the morale of the nation’s soldiers of produc- 
tion is for Congress to enact the obnoxious Connally- 
Smith Bill. 

This measure, if enacted into law, will wreck the war 
production program. It will wipe out the vast benefits 
that have been derived from the operation of labor’s vol- 
untary no-strike pledge. It will be as unenforceable as 
prohibition. 

How can American workers join wholeheartedly in 
a war for the preservation of freedom when their own 
freedoms are being cut out from under them? How can 
American workers believe in the sincerity of America’s 
war against fascism when fascist legislation is being 
imposed against them? The provisions of the Connally- 
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Smith Bill do not add up to a just and equitable law. 
They constitute a club—a vengeful weapon aimed at 
all American workers in retaliation for the acts of a 
few. American workers will not and cannot subject 
themselves to such tyranny. 

Free labor in America is the enemy of oppression. 


committed repeated acts of aggression against American 
labor. 

The American Federation of Labor calls upon Cop. 
gress to defeat the Connally-Smith Bill. We will demang 
a record vote on this measure. Regardless of whether 
it is killed or adopted, we shall endeavor to 





Long before this war broke out, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor recognized the dan- 
gers of Italian Fascism, German Nazism and 
Japanese aggression, and condemned them 
without reservation. When America entered 
the war against these natural enemies, we of 
the American Federation of Labor deter- 
mined to do our utmost to defeat the forces 
of oppression arrayed against us. 

The American Federation of Labor hereby 
serves notice that it will combat with equal 
determination the fascists in our own country who are 
trying to take advantage of the war emergency to en- 
slave and stultify free American labor. 

We realize that the Connally-Smith Bill is but another 
of the symptoms of growing fascism in America. It is 
backed by a reactionary group in Congress, composed 
of members of both major political parties, who have 
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WAGES 
IN WAR 
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PAY DAY 


vote out of office any member of Con. 
gress who supports it. Into this effort, 
the American Federation of Labor will pour 
every resource at its command. 


It may be recalled that some years ago the 
American Federation of Labor undertook a 
similar campaign against members of the 
United States Senate who voted for con- 
firmation to the Supreme Court of a Federal 
Judge who had upheld yellow-dog con- 
tracts. This appointee was not confirmed, 
but the American Federation of Labor did not forget 
those Senators who voted for him. Within ten years nota 
single one of them remained in the United States Senate, 





We trust that the members of Congress are 
cognizant of the fact that the political strength 
of the American Federation of Labor has in- 
creased many times since then. 








On Anti-Labor Legislation 


Enacted in Some States 








The Executive Council, after studying a legal analysis 
of anti-labor legislation adopted in the states of Arkan- 
sas, Kansas, South Dakota, Idaho, Texas and Colorado, 
has arrived at the inescapable conclusion that these 
measures are clearly unconstitutional and repugnant to 
American principles of freedom and democracy. 


Therefore the Executive Council directs that the offi- 
cers of the American Federation of Labor take whatever 
steps are necessary to test the validity of these state laws 
in the courts as speedily as possible. 

We commend the action of President Green in advis- 
ing State Federations of Labor, central bodies and local 
unions in these states to refrain from complying with 
these oppressive laws until the courts have ruled upon 
them. 

The evidence is clear that reactionary groups— 
notably the Christian American Association—have simul- 
taneously sponsored anti-labor legislation of this nature 
in state legislatures throughout the land with the ob- 
vious purpose of depriving American workers and their 
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labor unions of their basic rights under the Constitution. 

The provisions of the laws adopted in the six states 
above-mentioned render it impossible for labor unions in 
those jurisdictions to function effectively and will inter- 
fere seriously with the efforts of war production workers 
to make their utmost contribution to victory. 

These state laws are part of a sinister and under- 
handed attempt by fascist influences in America to tear 
the trade union movement apart and to smash the eco- 
nomic and political strength of America’s workers. 

Labor will resist these sniping attacks on the funda- 
mental freedoms of workers with all the power at its 
command and, if necessary, will undertake a wholesale 
housecleaning of reactionary members in the state legis- 
latures. 

The enemies of labor may as well realize that the trade 
union movement is not going to permit a return to the 
old days of exploitation of the workers but will press 
militantly for further progress and advancement after 
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the war is won. 
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M ST of the leading discussion 
about postwar problems these 
days is devoted to European boundary 
lines, competition in the airways, an 
international police force or political 
freedom for this or that country under 
the Atlantic Charter. 

In my experience, however, the aver- 
age American worker, like the typical 
American soldier, is thinking mainly 
about where he will stand, and how 
he will earn a living, when the Axis 
goes down to defeat. 

It is plain to me that even after mili- 
tary security is won, the final victory 
will stand or fall upon the economic 
security of the average man, here and 
in other free lands. 

There are 137 different organiza- 
tions, committees, agencies and groups, 
in government and private life, which 
are engaged in the study of postwar 
issues. This in itself is a sign of the 
serious problems that will confront us 
when 35,000,000 war workers and 
servicemen seek peacetime jobs. But 
time is running out; and if the war 
should end suddenly—even within a 
year or two—the country as a whole 
has no detailed plans ready for action 
at the moment of military victory. 

The Social Security Bill just intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senator Mur- 
ray and myself, and in the House by 
Representative Dingell, with the full 
backing of organized labor, gets down 
to brass tacks on one important phase 
of postwar adjustment—for business 
and for the individual citizen. 

The bill creates a strong nationwide 
system of public employment offices, 
to guide war workers and returning 
veterans to job opportunities through- 
out the country. And along with that, 
it helps maintain steady income for the 
average family if wages should be cut 
off by circumstances beyond their 
control. 

It enables the individual to begin 
paying now for insurance protection 
covering the cost of medical and hos- 
pital care for himself and his family, 
and loss of income in time of unem- 
ployment, sickness, permanent disabil- 
ity and old age. 

The bill also brings most or all of 
these social security benefits, for the 
first time, to many millions of people 
who have never been covered, such as 
farmers and farm workers, domestic 
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We Need More Social Security 


By ROBERT F. WAGNER 


servants, employes of non-profit insti- 
tutions, the professional man and the 
independent small business man. Em- 
ployes of state and local governments 
who do not have pension plans of their 
own may also be covered by means of 
voluntary compacts. 

All these improvements are accom- 
plished through a simplified national 
system, with one set of payroll contri- 
butions, one set of records and re- 
ports, and one set of local offices. 

Many will recall how after the last 
war returning soldiers were given $60 
and a ticket home. This time Con- 
gress has guaranteed that they will 
get their old jobs back, if they want 
them ; but that assurance is not enough 
to create jobs which are not there. It 
will not satisfy the veteran who aspires 
to a better job with the new skill he 
has acquired in a mechanized war. 
Under this bill, as a further safeguard 
of the veteran’s security, we provide 
paid-up benefit rights for the veteran 
and his family, in every phase of this 
insurance protection—to be enjoyed on 
the same basis as employes in private 
industry who have been paying con- 
tributions right along. 

This is an American plan, a normal 
development of our own Social Se- 
curity Act. It is a simple, conserva- 
tive, pay-as-you-go insurance proposi- 
tion, to help the individual build re- 
serves during good times to protect 
him and his family against the hazards 
of the future, just as we permit cor- 
porations to build up reserves to meet 


‘their postwar needs. 


To supplement this broad plan of 
social insurance, the bill also sets up an 
improved, unified system for grants- 
in-aid to the states for public assist- 
ance, wipes out the rigid lisaitations of 
the present law and makes possible 
proportionately larger grants-in-aid to 
the poorer states. 

Workers who have read and heard 
of the Beveridge Plan will be interested 
to know how this bill compares with 
it. Although both programs are based 
on the fundamental idea of social in- 
surance, there are naturally many dif- 
ferences, based upon variations in na- 
tional thinking, historical development 
and standards of living. A brief state- 
meni of these differences will help to- 
ward a better understanding of both 
programs, 


First, the Beveridge Plan puts more 
than half the cost upon the general 
treasury in the very first year of opera- 
tion. Under our bill the insurance 
plan is financed at the outset by equal 
payroll contributions of employers and 
employes, 6 per cent each, covering all 
the benefits of the bill. Coverage, for 
all benefits except unemployment and 
temporary disability cash benefits, re- 
quires 7 per cent contributions by self- 
employed persons (farmers, profes- 
sional and small business men); and 
like coverage for state and local gov- 
ernment employes is granted, under 
voluntary compacts, on payment of 
3% per cent by the employe and 3% 
per cent by the employer. 

I favor a substantial government 
contribution into the social insurance 
trust fund, but appreciate that the 
Treasury cannot carry this burden now 
on top of its war and immediate post- 
war needs. This bill therefore con- 
templates government contribution into 
the fund beginning after a period of 
perhaps ten or fifteen years, and in- 
creasing gradually until it represents 
about one-third of the total. The en- 
tire problem of financing, however, 
along with the adequacy of benefits and 
changes in living standards, would be 
continually studied in the postwar 
years. 

Second, the Beveridge Plan provides 
the same contribution and the same 
benefit for all classes and groups, with 
variation only as to sex and number of 
dependents. Our bill follows the tra- 
ditional American system of gearing 
both contributions and benefits to past 
wages, as well as dependents. The bill 
thus automatically adjusts to different 
standards of living, wage scales and 
family needs of workers in different 
sections, states and industries through- 
out the country. Under this bill un- 
employment insurance and temporary 
sickness cash benefits go to a maximum 
of $30 per week. Old-age and perma- 
nent disability benefits go to a maxi- 
mum of $120 per month. 

Third, the Beveridge Plan provides 
a guaranteed minimum income for life. 
In our bill we put certain maximum 
limits on the duration of insurance 
benefits per year for unemployment in- 
surance (from 26 to 52 weeks, depend- 
ing on the size of the reserve fund), 
temporary disability cash benefits (26 


7 


weeks), and hospital care (30 to 90 
days, depending on the fund). 

Fourth, this bill does not cover many 
matters embraced in the Beveridge 
Plan, such as provision for workmen’s 
compensation, grants on marriage and 
the birth of children, children’s allow- 
ances, dental care, nursing or medi- 
cines in the home. As in the Beveridge 
Plan, however, this bill grants funeral 
allowances for insured workers and 
maternity benefits to married women 
workers. 

Finally, it is important to observe 
that we have no plan here, such as that 
lately considered in Britain, for a sys- 
tem of socialized medicine, with all 
doctors required to be salaried em- 
ployes of the government. Unlike that 
British proposal, this bill-assures com- 
plete freedom of choice of doctor and 
hospital by the patient, and freedom of 
medical practice and types of remuner- 
ation for the doctor and the hospital. 
No doctor is forced into the insurance 
system or forced on a salary status. 
Arrangements for obtaining medical, 
laboratory or hospital care would be 
essentially as they are now in this 
country, except that payment for the 
care and services would be out of the 
insurance fund. 

Labor is especially concerned with 
the practical needs, reemployment 
rights and job security of the millions 
of war workers and returning soldiers. 
This bill meets the issue squarely by 
creating a federal system of unemploy- 
ment insurance. The inadequacy of 
existing state unemployment insurance 
laws is clearly shown by considering 
the position of the returning soldier. 
His unemployment benefit rights are 
said to be “protected” in forty-four 


states. What does that mean in 
practice? 

About half the working population 
in peacetime was not covered by state 
unemployment insurance laws. There- 
fore about half the returning soldiers 
will have no benefit rights at all. As 
for those who are eligible, it should be 
realized that the amount and duration 
of benefits are utterly inadequate, do 
not include allowances for dependents, 
and do not cover wages lost by illness. 
In 1940 and in 1941—fairly good 
years—half the beneficiaries of state 
unemployment insurance laws were 
still without a job when theri limited 
benefit rights were exhausted. 

Servicemen from different states 
share the same hardships and face the 
same dangers in defense of freedom. 
Why should they be subject to widely 
different and largely inadequate bene- 
fit systems when they return to civilian 
life and find themselves out of a job? 

Similar injustices under forty-eight 
different state laws would befall war 
workers, many of whom have shifted 
from one state to another, and millions 
of other men and women who remained 
in regular peacetime jobs. 

Under this bill the worker or return- 
ing soldier would have the benefit of 
uniform minimum standards, with 
extra allowances for dependents, up to 
a maximum of $30 a week, for a pos- 
sible duration of 52 weeks. These 
benefits would be payable whether the 
worker or returning soldier lost his in- 
come because he was sick or disabled, 
or because his job had run out. This 
federal system is in keeping with the 
insurance principle that you increase 
the safety and diminish the cost of an 
insurance risk by covering the largest 


possible numbers of people in the same 
insurance pool. 

If this bill is passed promptly, it can 
also be a vital factor in the wartime 
battle against inflation. The bill would 
increase social insurance contributions 
about five billion dollars above present 
collections. The wage-earner would 
pay 4 per cent, and the employer 1 per 
cent, above the rates next year under 
the present law. Both employer and 
employe would get their full money's 
worth in social security. At the same 
time, we would be mopping up excess 
purchasing power now, and making it 
available after the war in the form of 
social insurance protection, when the 
individual family, and private indus- 
try, will need it most. By this means, 
we also avoid the postwar inflationary 
danger of ordinary savings, war bond 
purchases or even forced savings, be- 
cause social insurance contributions are 
paid into a trust fund, and cannot be 
sold, redeemed or converted by the 
contributor or beneficiary. The funds 
are invested in government bonds 
which are held solely for the purposes 
provided by law. 

The unified social insurance program 
in this bill would protect our wartime 
economy and reduce the need of post- 
war spending for relief. It is a prac- 
tical program, well within our ability 
to pay. It is a practical program ina 
much higher sense. Our democracy 
could provide no better bulwark 
against Communism, no better safe- 
guard against Fascist rabble-rousers in 
the troubled times that lie ahead, than 
to develop this dignified, all-embracing 
plan for social insurance, upon which 
the worker and his family can build 
their own future by their own efforts. 


Sir William Beveridge and his wife call on President Green at A. F. of L. Building during visit to Washington 
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united in their desire and determination to see 

this global war through to a victorious con- 
clusion. Whatever differences of opinion there may be 
as to subsidiary war aims, they are absolutely unanimous 
on the one fundamental and paramount objective—total, 
decisive defeat of our enemies. 

Here on the home front, as a vital part of the nation’s 
war effort, our federal government has put into effect a 
policy called economic stabilization. The purpose behind 
economic stabilization is wholly laudable. That purpose 
is nothing less than the prevention of the devastating 
economic disease known as inflation. 

The common people of America—understanding to 
the full that inflation would strike a heavy blow to the 
very heart of the war effort—have given their support 
to the economic stabilization program, a limping and 
inequitable program though it has proved to be to date. 

The wage-earning people of our nation have gone 
along with the concept of economic stabilization because 
here, as in every other situation connected with the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war, American labor places 
victory over the enemy above every other consideration. 

If this economic stabilization program inaugurated by 
our government as a vital war measure were to go to 
pieces, if it were to crash to the ground, that would, of 
course, constitute a disaster of the very first magnitude. 
No reasonable person can deny the accuracy of this 
statement. 

Just what would such a collapse mean? 

First of all, it would mean economic chaos and tur- 
moil here on the home front—and let it never be for- 
gotten that victory begins on the production lines at 
home. A breakdown of the economic stabilization effort 
would mean that, in the midst of a bitter war for sur- 
vival which is still far from won, America’s war effort 
would be undermined and thrown into confusion. It 
would mean that the American people would be de- 
moralized. It would mean, at the very least, a delay in 
the defeat of the enemy—a delay in the return of our 
fighting men to their homes. 

Can these fearful consequences be dismissed—brushed 
aside as a prospect remote and entirely unlikely? You 
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T= AMERICAN people, 135,000,000 strong, are 


and I, and every American, wish the answer were yes. 
Unfortunately the answer is no—a most emphatic no. 

The simple, naked truth is that today—today, not 
tomorrow—our country is teetering on the very brink of 
just such a disastrous collapse, a collapse that would 
open wide the floodgates of inflation, bringing in its 
train all the tragedies that come with inflation. 

We have been brought to this sorry pass by tne utter 
failure of our government to carry out the most essential 
part of our economic stabilization program, the effective 
control of the cost of living. 

The very keystone of the entire program is the con- 
trol of living costs and particularly the prices of food— 
the largest single item in the weekly budget of wage- 
earners everywhere. 

The failure of the Office of Price Administration to do 
the job it was established to do has brought America 
to the verge of economic chaos. 

For two years hand-running the administrators of 
OPA have solemnly and repeatedly promised that they 
would do a job, that they would see to it that the prices 
of foodstuffs would not be permitted to get out of hand. 
And while they have promised action tomorrow, always 
tomorrow, those food prices have soared higher and 
higher, and yet higher. 

The American Federation of Labor has conducted sur- 
veys of retail food prices in all the major cities of the 
nation in the past few weeks. These surveys, made on 
the basis of a comparison between January, 1941, food 
prices and the prizes actually charged today, prove be- 
yond a shadow of doubt that food prices have sky- 
rocketed to disgraceful heights. 

While on the one side OPA has failed to hold down 
the prices of food, the nation’s workers find themselves 
confronted on the other side with a rigid and inflexible 
wage policy. The failure of the price control program 
to control food prices at the same time that the soldiers 
of production are being pinioned in the straitjacket of 
the Little Steel formula is hampering America’s workers 
in their desire to carry out the assignment of doubling 
and trebling the astounding production rates they have 
already attained. 

In the worker’s mind—and, for that matter, in his daily 
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Mr. Meany and President Green after telling F.D.R. 
OPA failure to roll back food prices breeds unrest 


existence—wages are firmly tied to prices. Money, after 
all, is still a medium of exchange. Its value must be 
measured in terms of what it will buy. To the worker, 
wages mean food. Dollars in the pay envelope must be 
translated into bread and butter, into eggs, meat and 
potatoes. 

The purchasing power of the worker’s dollar in the 
groceries, meat markets and vegetable stores of America 
has shrunk steadily and it is still shrinking. In other 
words “each dollar buys progressively less and less.” 
And that situation, as the Price Administrator himself 
told us a few day ago, constitutes inflation. 

A high-powered propaganda campaign has tried to 
sell the American people the wholly fallacious idea that, 
although the prices of food have risen, wages have in- 
creased so greatly that these sky-high prices for the 
necessities of life do not actually represent any hardship. 
The truth, however, is quite different. 

The simple fact is that, out of the millions of workers 
employed in a total of 104 industries, only those in four 
of these industries receive wages large enough to enable 
them to enjoy even minimum health and efficiency living. 

Despite careless talk of high wages, the truth is that 
the average weekly pay envelope for all manufactur- 
ing, including the war industries, holds only $41. This 
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is the official figure released by the United States 
government. 

While the average weekly pay envelope contains only 
$41, the minimum weekly wage necessary to support q 
family of four in Baltimore is $48, in Seattle $51, in Chi. 
cago $52 and in New York $54. 

The last few months have brought some short-liyeg 
protest strikes on the part of workers against the rigid 
wage policy embodied in the Little Steel formula. (Oy. 
ganized labor cannot and does not condone these strikes, 
Any strike today, no matter what the cause, is against 
the interests of the country as a whole and must be con- 
demned by all. 

But in our condemnation let us pause for a minute 
and analyze our governmental wage policy. Maybe that 
policy is at fault. Maybe the administration of that 
policy is at fault. 

Who are these men who have engaged in these protest 
strikes? Are they enemy agents? 

No, they are plain, everyday Americans. 

They are the fathers and brothers of the men on the 
fighting fronts. 

They have not been induced to go on strike by their 
leaders; on the contrary, their leaders in most cases have 
tried to keep them on the job. 

Why then have these men been driven, in sheer des- 
peration, to an act injurious to the war effort? 

They have been driven by a stupid, unrealistic govern- 
mental policy which on the one hand freezes their wages 
by arbitrary edicts and on the other hand permits the 
prices of food to rise to unconscionable heights. 

In the first instance, their wages are frozen in con- 
formity with a hard-and-fast governmental order pro- 
mulgated by economic theorists who have no conception 
of the problem. 

The War Labor Board says to the workers in effect: 

“Because of this governmental wage freeze, and de- 
spite any merit which there may be to your case, this is 
as high as your wages will go. This is all your pay 
envelope shall contain.” 

Thus we have demonstrated for us the practical effect 
upon our war effort of the theoretical monstrosity known 
as the Little Steel formula. 

And on the other hand we find that these men are 
prevented from securing adequate food because the 
prices are higher than they can possibly pay. 

It is high time that our policy, so-called, of economic 
stabilization was readjusted on a common-sense basis. 
We must either raise wages to enable the workers to buy 
sufficient food—and, of course, face the consequences of 
inflation by so doing—or we must roll back the prices of 
food to the levels of May, 1942. 

We specify May, 1942, because under the Little Steel 
formula wages as they relate to the cost of living are 
held to the May, 1942, level—although the cost of living 
has increased tremendously in the twelve months since 
then. 

And when the prices have been rolled back to that 
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point they must be held there. Now how is this to be 
accomplished? Many of our governmental leaders are 
horrified at the suggestion that food prices should be 
rolled back. It can’t be done, they say. They are sadly 
mistaken. 

It has been done, and done very well, in Great Britain. 
Over there, using subsidies and a universal and well-en- 
forced price control, they have succeeded in nailing the 
cost of living down to a truly stable level. 

The record provides the proof. For two years the cost 
of living in Britain has risen less than one-half of one 
per cent. Compare that with our own country, where the 
cost of living has admittedly risen more than twice that 
much in a single month. 

Price control in Great Britain is a functioning, efficient 
reality, not a morale-shattering mockery as it has been 
here. The British system works effectively. Ours does 
not. 

Of course, someone will raise the objection that it will 
cost money. Thatis true. But the annual cost of oper- 
ating under the British system of food price control 
would be equivalent to no more than our government’s 
expenditure in five or six days to carry on the war. 
Furthermore, if Britain could find the money for this 
purpose, are we to believe that America is not equally 
capable of finding the funds for the same purpose? 








Is it not far better to spend two billion dollars to main- 
tain economic stability than to invite a runaway inflation 
that would slash the value of your dollar to 15 cents and 
cause chaos at home when we should be getting on with 
the job of winning the war? 

A runaway inflation would cost the American people 
fifty times two billion dollars. It could cost us the war. 

Time is short. We cannot wait any longer. We must 
have real action now. We do not want more promises. 

Labor has criticized the OPA, but our criticism has 
been constructive, our motives have been and are good. 
We want the OPA to do a job. We are convinced that 
the OPA could do that job if we adopted the British 
system which I have advocated in this talk today. 

We do not want to see the OPA destroyed and re- 
placed by a setup that would not be effective at all. 

Today we see a concerted attack on the OPA with the 
aim of bringing about its abolition and the elimination 
of food price control. Big business and pro-inflation 
farm organizations are sponsoring this attack. Let it 
be clearly understood that labor does not associate itself 
with this nefarious drive, the goal of which is to take 
the lid off prices completely, so that food profiteers can 
make a killing at the expense of the millions of con- 
sumers. The crying need of today is to make price con- 
trol better, not to make it worse. 

















| ere mee and political dis- 
crimination on account of race 
or creed is in line with the Nazi 
program. America, in the days of 
its infant weakness the haven of 
heretics and the oppressed of all 


races, must not in the days of its, 


power become the stronghold of 
bigots. The world has given Amer- 
ica the vigor and variety of its dif- 
ferences. America should protect 
and enrich its differences for the 
sake of America and the world. Un- 
derstanding religious and racial dif- 
ferences makes for a better under- 
standing of other differences and for 
an appreciation of the sacredness of 
human personality, as a basic to 
human freedom. 

The American answer to differ- 
ences in color and creed is not a 
concentration camp but cooperation. 
The answer to human terror is not 
terror but light and liberty under the 
moral law. By this light and liberty 
the Negro has made a contribution 





Jho AMERIUAN Way: 


By FRANK P. GRAHAM 


in work and faith, song and story, 
laughter and struggle, which are an 
enduring part of the spiritual her- 
itage of America. 

There is no more loyal group of 
our fellow-citizens than the Amer- 
ican Negroes, North and South. In 
defense of America from attack from 
without, they spring to arms in the 
spirit of Dorie Miller of Texas, the 
Negro mess boy who, when the ma- 
chine-gunner on the Arizona was 
killed, jumped to his place and fired 
the last rounds as the ship was sink- 
ing in Pearl Harbor. 

It is the acknowledged fact that 
in spite of all the handicaps of slav- 
ery and discrimination, the Negro 
in America has compressed more 
progress in the shortest time than 
any race in human history. Slavery 
gave the Negro his Christianity. 
Christianity gave the Negro his 
freedom. This freedom must give 
the Negro equal rights to home and 
health, education and citizenship, 


and an equal opportunity to work 
and fight for our common country. 

Whether as vigorous fighting men 
or for production of food and muni- 
tions, America needs the Negro; the 
Negro needs the equal opportunity 
to work and fight. The Negro is 
necessary for winning the war and, 
at the same time, is a test of our sin- 
cerity in the cause for which we are 
fighting. 

More hundreds of millions of 
colored people are involved in the 
outcome of this war than the com- 
bined populations of the Axis 
powers. 

Under Hitler and his “master 
race” their movement is backward . 
to slavery and despair. In America 
the colored people have the freedom 
to struggle for freedom. 


*Part of unanimous opinion of War 
Labor Board ordering same pay for white 
and Negro workers performing equal 
work. Opinion was written by Dr. 
Graham, a Southerner born and bred. 
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Green, Patterson, Heroes 
Talk at Big Capital Rally 


oF OME WHAT may, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor will 
go on working with might.and main 
for victory. No strike will be au- 
thorized, approved or condoned by the 
American Federation of Labor and its 
affiliated unions until the enemies of 
America have been forced to surrender 
unconditionally.” 

That was the ringing declaration made 
by President William Green at a huge 
patriotic rally held in Constitution Hall, 
Washington, the night of May 21. And 
the great throng of patriotic A. F. of L. 
workers from Washington and nearby 
cities who filled the famous auditorium 
cheered him to the echo. 

“We have met here tonight,” Mr. 
Green said, “to offer everything we have 
or hope to gain in the future to our 
country—for victory! We want the en- 
tire world to know that victory is the 
supreme goal of the six million members 
of the American Federation of Labor— 
a goal that rises above and beyond all 
other considerations.” 

Also on hand for the rally were some 
of the nation’s outstanding war heroes— 
Sergeant Al Schmid of the Marines, 
who accounted for 200 Japs at Guadal- 
canal before he was blinded; Sergeant 
Barney Ross and a few of the brave 
merchant seamen, members of the A. F. 
of L., who have been torpédoed by enemy 
submarines but keep going back for 
more without any fuss or fanfare. 

Undersecretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson left a dinner to Winston 
Churchill at the British Embassy to 
come to the meeting and deliver an ad- 
dress which warmed the hearts of the 
audience. 

“There is only one spirit evident 
here,” he said, “a determination to keep 
our sleeves rolled up, a determination 
to keep the production lines rolling, a 
determination to win the war.” 
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Mr. Patterson hailed labor’s produc- 
tion record but warned that “we have 
nowhere near supplied our war needs.” 

“The rate of production has been 
speeded up but more, always more, is 
needed,” he said. “The requirements of 
war are never satisfied. That is the 
only sure thing about war.” 

Rear Admiral Clark H. Woodward, 
chief of the Navy’s Incentive Division, 
said “miracle” was the only word to 
describe the production achievements of 
American workers, Without their help, 
he said, Rommel never could have been 
defeated as soon as he was. He told 
how, when the British were falling back 
at the time of the great Nazi drive to- 
ward Suez, American workers toiled 
long hours without food or sleep to pro- 
duce the weapons that were needed to 
turn the tide. 

Paul V. McNutt, War Manpower 
Commissioner, brought to the meeting 
the “personal felicitations, warm greet- 
ings and best wishes” of the President 
of the United States. 

At the start of the rally a service flag 
bearing a single star was raised with 
appropriate ceremonies in honor of the 
million men of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor now serving in the nation’s 
armed forces. 

One of these A. F. of L. boys, the 
blinded Sergeant Schmid, told of seeing 
fifteen Jap machine-gun bullets explode 
at one time in the face of his best buddy. 


Speakers at mammoth patriotic rally 
held under the auspices of Central 
Labor Union of Washington included 
William Green (opposite page) and 
Robert P. Patterson, Undersecretary 
of War. Below you see part of great 
crowd that jammed Constitution Hall 
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Two Marine heroes—Sgt. Barney 
Ross and Sgt. Al Schmid. At left, 
below, Lieut. James Kaiser, union 
carpenter from Ohio who now flies 
for Army. At right, Lieut. Col. 
lan McAlpin of famed Black Watch. 


“‘He didn’t have a chance to say any- 
thing,” Schmid said. 

He told of waiting in line for chow 
for more than an hour and then re- 
ceiving a spoonful of rice and a cracker 
on which to carry on the battle at 
Guadalcanal. 

Barney Ross said: 

“We need everything we can get out 
there and a lot more. We need every- 
thing.” 

Other heroes at the big show were 
Lieutenant James Kaiser of the Army 
Air Force, who was an A. F. of L. car- 
penter in Youngstown, Ohio, before 
becoming a flier; Captain John Matt- 

son of the merchant marine 

and Lieutenant Colonel Ian 
McAlpin of the noted 

Black Watch Regiment. 

The last-named, who led 

British and American com- 

mandos into North Africa, 

told of the weeks of tedious 

training and the careful 
preparation that preceded the invasion. 

One group on the platform made no 
speeches. They were the A. F. of L. 
seamen. Near the end of the program 
they were presented to the audience en 
masse. Each was asked to state his 
name and tell how many times he had 
been torpedoed. One seaman, Charles 
Reed, replied matter-of-factly : 

“One time in the last war, four times 
in this one.” 

Thomas Mitchell, the actor, was em- 
cee. Members of the A. F. of L. Exec- 
utive Council were on the platform. 























Dan Tobin (below) has hand on 
shoulder of Thomas Mitchell, 
film star who served as master of 
ceremonies at the big rally. At 
left, Captain John Mattson of 
merchant marine. At bottom, 
members of Seafarers Interna- 
tional Union who have had their 


ships shot from under them. 











HE United States is engaged in the 

greatest struggle of its history—the 
struggle to preserve the liberty and 
independence of the American people, 
and the battle to make it forever cer- 
tain that freedom-loving and peace- 
loving peoples like ourselves can in 
the world of the future live in happi- 
ness and in safety. 

We are confronted by the most sin- 
ister and most ruthless forces our mod- 
ern world has known. There is no 
brutality of which our enemies are not 
capable—no machination, however de- 
spicable, to which they will not stoop. 
The Axis powers have sought to oblit- 
erate from this earth everything which 
to us makes life worth living. 

There could be nothing more peril- 
ous than to underestimate the strength 
remaining to our adversaries; nor to 
believe that we have not still before 
us many desperately sad and anxious 
days. But we are entitled to derive 
great hope and encouragement from 
the magnificent victories which the 
United Nations have recently in- 
flicted upon their enemies. The beacon 
light of our war objective—the un- 
conditional surrender of our foes— 
burns ever brighter as we advance 
toward it. 

Almost a quarter of a century ago 
Woodrow Wilson spoke these words: 

“It is our duty to take and maintain 
the safeguards which will see to it that 
the mothers of America and the moth- 
ers * * * of all the other suffering 
nations should never be called upon 
for this sacrifice again. This can be 
done. It must be done. And it will 
be done.” 

For many years these appeared to 
me to be very deeply tragic words. The 
failures, the selfishness and the crim- 
inal short-sightedness of peoples and 
governments throughout the world dur- 
ing the decades that spent themselves 
after the end of the last World War 
seemed to make infinitely remote the 
possibility of achieving the ideal for 
which President Wilson so valiantly 
fought, and for which he died. 

And yet, now that I myself have 
grown older, I can see clearly that 
those words were not tragic. They 
are filled with indomitable faith and 
with prophetic truth. What many of 
us perhaps have not realized sufficiently 
is that no great achievement in human 
progress has ever yet been realized 
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until the sacrifices of men and women 
have paved the way for its realization, 
and until the conscience of mankind 
has refused to admit the possibility of 
any other outcome. 

So has it been in our own history. 
Time and again progress toward the 
great objectives set forth in our Decla- 
ration of Independence has _ been 
checked. Often we have fallen back. 
But eventually we have moved on. And 
in the new world of the future that 
same process must take its course. 

The long-range problem which con- 
fronts us all is the achievement, through 
our victory, of permanent peace. 

No one of us can afford to be so 
blind to his own self-interest as to pay 
any heed to those cynics whose voices 
we occasionally hear trying to tell the 
men and women of this country that 
just because there have always been 
wars in the past, there will always be 
wars in the future; that the surest way 
for us to save our own skins is for the 
United States to “mind its own busi- 
ness,” and after this war is over once 
more to pretend that what goes on in 
the rest of the world does not affect 
everyone of us here. 

The people of this country have seen 
that policy tried out, and fail—utterly 
and miserably. The mothers and the 
fathers of today realize that if the 
United States had in reality seen clearly 
what its “business” was during the past 
twenty years, and had in fact “minded” 
it, by taking a hand in putting out the 
first flames which later lighted this 
world conflagration, their sons would 
not today be called upon to make the 
supreme sacrifice in the defense of the 
liberty and security of their native land. 

The taxpayers of the United States 
also realize today that this crushing 
burden of taxation imperatively re- 
quired of them in order that we may 
win the war, and this staggering debt 
which will have to be borne by our 
country to enable the United States to 
produce the armaments we require, 
could have been avoided if their gov- 
ernment had been empowered to as- 
sume its fair share of responsibility in 
the past for keeping peace in the world, 
and for seeing to it, together with the 
government of other civilized and 
peace-minded nations, that interna- 
tional disputes as they arose were 
promptly settled by pacific means, and 
that militaristic dictatorships bent on 








AMERICAN POSTWAR POLICY 


world domination were quashed before 
they had the chance to run amok. 

The people of the United States 
realize today, I am convinced, that 
what we have utterly failed to do in 
the past was, in the truest and most 
practical sense, “to mind our own 
business.” They cannot fail to see also 
that, had we been willing to play our 
part in keeping the peace of the world 
since the last World War, the cost to 
us in life and treasure would have been 
an infinitesimal part of the cost re- 
quired of us today so that we can 
achieve that victory which we must 
gain if the United States is to survive 
as a free nation. 

This long-range problem of postwar 
policy is fundamentally a question of 
our own self-interest. 

I know that men and women are 
thinking this problem through in every 
section of this country. The more op- 
portunity which is given for public 
discussion of these vital issues, the 
more light which is thrown upon the 
specific aspects of the complexities 
which are involved, the more assur- 
ance will there be that the answer to 
be given by our democracy will be a 
wise one. It has always seemed to me 
that if the American people had had 
more time for study and discussion 
of the basic policy at stake in 1919, 
and if the issue itself had not become 
enmeshed in the web of bitter partisan 
politics, a more realistic and a more 
enlightened course would have been 
followed by this country during the 
past generation. 

It is my individual view that it would 
be premature at this stage for this gov- 
ernment to attempt to define with pre- 
cision and in detail any exact plan of 
international cooperation upon which 
the American people would be ex- 
pected to pass. 

We ail of us must agree that certain 
conditions are going inevitably to ob- 
tain at the conclusion of the war. 

For a number of years, particularly 
in Europe, social and economic condi- 
tions will be in a state of flux. In some 
of the presently Axis-occupied coun- 
tries there will be political instability. 
Both in these countries, as well as in 
the Axis countries, millions will be 
starving, and other millions must be 
repatriated to the homes from which 
they have been driven. Throughout 
the world there will be a chaotic and in 
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some areas an anarchic state of affairs. 

During this period—and no one can 
today estimate how long it may be— 
order will have to be maintained by 
those of the United Nations which will 
have to assume these necessary func- 
tions. 

It is during that transition period, 

as well as during the remaining period 
of the war, that the opportunity may 
presumably be afforded to the United 
Nations to undertake the more specific 
elaboration of the form of international 
organization upon which they may 
jointly determine. 
' We all of us remember that the 
agreements, which in their entirety com- 
prise the inter-American understanding 
upon which Pan-Americanism rests, 
and through which the regional solid- 
arity of the American republics has had 
its being, were not brought into exist- 
ence in a day. They were not achieved 
by means of an initial blueprint. On 
the contrary, the objectives sought 
were only achieved over a period of 
many years, and it required an actual 
act of aggression against one of the 
American republics, the United States, 
to bring about the final consummation 
of the regional understanding of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

It-may well be that the surest course 
for the United Nations to pursue would 
be the construction of an international 
organization by the same method of 
gradual evolution. By permitting suf- 
ficient elasticity of operation at the 
outset of the transition period, the prac- 
tical experience undergone by the 
United Nations during the war as well 
as after the victory is won, will pre- 
sumably demonstrate clearly the type 
of organization which will most effici- 
ently guarantee the securing of the 
basic objectives which they seek. 

It seems clear, though, as a result 
of the tragic lesson which humanity 
has learned from the events of the past 
twenty-five years that any form of in- 
ternational organization, in order to 
function successfully, must be premised 
upon the recognition of a few cardinal 
principles : 
> There must be, through international 
agreement, a combination of armed 
forces made avaliable by the powers 
which are prepared to do so, which may 
be used regionally or on a broader 
scale, and which can, and will, prevent 
aggression, render international con- 
flict impossible and, in general, see to 
it that the peace of the world is main- 
tained inviolate. 
>There must be ‘an _ international 
tribunal to which international con- 
troversies can be referred, and in which 
international confidence can be safely 
placed. 
>There must be an efficient interna- 
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tional method for the outlawing of cer- 
tain kinds of armaments, and for the 
inspection of all national armaments. 
>There must be created appropriate 
and practical technical organizations to 
deal with economic and financial mat- 
ters, and to advise the members of the 
United Nations thereon, so that autar- 
chic commercial and financial policies 
will not be pursued by individual 
powers, and so that the postwar period 
may be an epoch of economic coopera- 
tion and of rising living standards, 
rather than a time of cutthroat compe- 
tition and of falling living standards 
for us all. 

> There must be recognition of the prin- 
ciple of the equal sovereignty of all 
states whether great or small. And 
together with this, the establishment 
of the principle that the path must be 
prepared for the freedom and self- 
government of all peoples who desire 
their liberty, as soon as they are able 
to assume that right. 

> Finally, in the kind of world for 
which we fight, there must cease to 
exist any need for the use of that ac- 
cursed term “racial or religious minor- 
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ity.” If the peoples of the earth are 
fighting and dying to preserve, and to 
secure, the liberty of the individual 
under law, is it conceivable that the 
peoples of the United Nations can con- 
sent to the reestablishment of any sys- 
tem where human beings will still be 
regarded as belonging to such “minor- 
ities” ? The equality of individuals, like 
the equality of peoples, cannot in fact 
be granted by fiat. Equality depends on 
their own achievements and upon their 
own intrinsic worth. But to equality 
of human rights and to equality of op- 
portunity every human being is by di- 
vine right entitled. That is the essence 
of our democratic faith. 

To the men and women of the new 
generation this sorely stricken world 
looks with confident trust for its re- 
demption. If in all the lands where the 
love of freedom is the supreme value 
they refuse to permit themselves to be 
divided, in war or in peace, they can 
forge that new world of which man- 
kind has so long dreamed—a_ world 
which is free from war and in which 
men and women can live out their lives 
in security, in happiness and in peace. 











Mr. Welles suggests that certain cardinal principles must be recognized 
as basic to the successful functioning of an international organization 
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Broader Social Security 


MENDMENTS to the Social Security 
Act which have just been introduced in 
Congress would establish a national insurance 
system to protect the wage-earners of the coun- 
try in the event of unemployment or disability. 
Insurance is the American method of prepar- 
ing against such emergencies. This insurance 
is made compulsory under government ad- 
ministration and thus made financially within 
the reach of all wage-earners. 

We propose a national system with insur- 
ance covering unemployment, temporary and 
permanent disability, hospitalization, medical 
care, maternity benefits for working mothers. 
We propose that all these benefits shall be 
available for those in the armed services upon 
their release. We propose to extend coverage 
to practically all workers in private industry 
including domestic and agricultural workers, 
allowing state and local government employes 
to contract for coverage if they wish. 

The cost of this insurance is 12 per cent of 
payrolls—six per cent paid by workers and 
six per cent by employers. The employer’s 
contribution would not increase over the rate 
for 1949 anticipated by existing law, but the 
worker’s contribution would increase three 
per cent to cover benefits for dependents, sick- 
ness not due to work, medical care for the 
insured person and his family. 

Unemployment benefits will be increased 
by dependents’ allowances, with a maximum 
of $30 and a duration of 26 weeks normally 
and for 52 weeks in an emergency if funds 
permit. Old-age and survivors’ benefits are 
also increased, the maximum raised from $85 
to $130 and provisions for dependent parents 
added. 

Now when there is maximum employment 
is the ideal time to institute this national in- 
surance system. All are now earning and can 
invest against the time when between 25,- 
000,000 and 30,000,000 persons will be dis- 


located in war production and forced to go 
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to new industries and new regions. If they 
are assured unemployment compensation and 
are told where suitable jobs can be had, they 
are given a chance to maintain self-depend- 
ence. Only an Employment Service with na- 
tionally organized sources of information can 
render the service needed. Only by provid- 
ing nationally uniform insurance rights can 
workers be expected to move freely from town 
to town. 

In addition, inflation control calls for more 
saving and less spending now. This bill would 
subtract over five billion dollars from current 
purchasing power, helping to close the so- 
called inflationary gap by an investment that 
would benefit workers now and workers and 
all society in the postwar days. 

Neither our economy nor our free political 
system can withstand widespread unemploy- 
ment and a relief program as during the 
Thirties. Fundamentally, social insurance 
safeguards political and economic freedom. 


One-Sided Stabilization 
HE AMERICAN Federation of Labor 


has been warning those in charge of the 
economic stabilization program that their 
failure to prevent increases in retail prices, 
especially food prices, is threatening a break- 
down of the entire stabilization program. 

Federation representatives serving on the 
National War Labor Board have pointed out 
that the failure to hold prices down, as prom- 
ised, has made it inequitable to hold wages 
down. The validity of this contention is 
obvious. 

Last April the Administration, instead of 
moving to relieve the situation, issued the 
order which effectively froze wages at exist- 
ing levels, although at that time the prices of 
food were already far out of line. 

That order deprived the War Labor Board 
of its right to correct gross inequities and 
to aid in the more effective prosecution of 
the war. Twelve thousand cases pending be- 
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fore the Board were outlawed and workers 
patiently waiting for decisions to come down 
were penalized for the Board’s slowness. 

Modification of the hold-the-line order was 
inevitable. But the fundamental principles 
involved in the functioning of the War Labor 
Board have not yet been clarified. 

That the War Labor Board’s exercise of its 
power to adjust wages was not inflationary 
is demonstrated by the report which the Board 
recently transmitted to the Senate. This re- 
port shows conclusively that wage adjust- 
ments authorized by the Board had only a 
microscopic effect on prices—in only eight 
cases out of 3,000 did the Board’s wage de- 
cisions result in higher prices. 

In order to produce for victory our workers 
must have food and be clothed and housed. 
The minimum income necessary to support a 
family of four in health and efficiency at to- 
day’s prices is $2500 a year. In 1942, with 
war production booming, 62 per cent of all 
families received less than this amount. 

If the cost of living is permitted to continue 
soaring while wages remain frozen, a large 
portion of our population will be unable to 
secure adequate nourishment. IIl-fed work- 
ers cannot produce at top speed. 


An Educational Crisis 


DEMOCRACY depends upon the edu- 
cation of its citizens. Education, of 
course, means something more than formal 
schooling, but schooling facilitates education. 
The rapid drop in high school attendance is 
therefore of grave concern to the whole nation. 
Our school breakdown is in part due to the 
loss of teachers. Low salaries paid to teachers 
have made the larger incomes which can be 
earned in war industry too tempting. The 
Federation warned last year that schools could 
not hold their staffs unless $1500 a year was 
the minimum salary offered to fully qualified 
teachers. Since then rising costs of living 
have forced many experienced teachers to 
leave their chosen profession. 


While teachers have been leaving the 
schools, young students have also been lured 
from their desks by the war-made opportunity 
to obtain lucrative employment. Emotional 
patriotic appeals in which the manpower 
shortage is cited often serve as a cloak for 
exploitation of the young. 
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The best development of children requires 
that they have opportunities for education and 
healthful recreation during their formative 
years. Only as a last resort in an extreme 
labor shortage should we deny them these 
rightful privileges of youth. 

Not only should we enforce school attend- 
ance requirements, but we should make sure 
our school curriculum is properly organized 
to prepare boys and girls for the responsi- 
bilities of postwar living. Our children will 
live in a civilization in which the most distant 
parts of the earth are only hours away and in 
which all nations will be neighbors. Future 
peace and welfare will depend upon our 
ability to live together, with respect for one 
another’s differences, a respect founded on a 
real knowledge of the history and literature 
of our neighbors. 

If the breakdown in our educational oppor- 
tunities interferes with our preparation for 
these new responsibilities, it will be the most 
fateful consequence of the war. 


Nutrition and Rationing 


OOD IS a munition of war as well as an 

essential of peace. In World War I block- 
ades and other interferences with production 
and transportation of food taught countries 
caught short the importance of food control 
and of guiding control by knowledge of nutri- 
tion. As a result we find today on the Euro- 
pean continent and in Great Britain that food 
control is the task of basic war agencies. 

In the United States, where the lessons of 
the last war were less compelling, the Food 
Administration came late, with experimenta- 
tion in price control and rationing considered 
merely as a method of assuring fair distribu- 
tion of scarce goods. 

Unless food control takes nutrition as its 
guide in policy-making, as well as its final 
objective, it may interfere with, instead of 
serving, the war effort. The right food will 
enable us to do maximum work and endure 
the strains of war. 

Equal to responsibility for keeping food 
prices within reach of the worker’s pay en- 
velope is responsibility for having available 
adequate calories and diversities of food. 
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for hair-raising tales of guerilla war- 
fare, has spread in this country con- 
cerning the nature of the Norwegian 
underground and its activities. 

As a matter of fact, the Norwegian 
resistance has been an entirely different 
sort of struggle. We Norwegians were 
aware from the very beginning that 
open fighting against well-armed Nazi 
soldiers could only end in disaster, that 
an unarmed nation of less than 
3,000,000 would have been wiped out 
in the course of a few months if it had 
tried to continue its struggle through 
guerilla warfare. 

The stories which have appeared in 
American newspapers about guerilla 
bands operating in Norway were manu- 
factured in distant capitals. They have 
found acceptance here only because 
America is too far removed from the 
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Before the war Norway was forced 
to import half of all her foodstuffs. 
These imports have now dropped to 
a trickle. At the same time the Ger- 
mans for three years have confiscated 
and exported huge quantities of canned 
food, fish, meat, cheese and butter. 
The country has been looted thor- 
oughly. 

For months the Norwegian rations 
have been less than half of what a 
working man needs, and the people 
in the industrial centers have long been 
undernourished. The loss of weight, 
especially among elderly men and 
women, is horrifying. Housewives 
among the working people are suffer- 
ing the most. They stand in line for 
hours to get small bits of good and 
then they starve themselves to give a 
little more to their children. These 


provide manpower for agriculture, in 
order to assure the Norwegian people 
food despite the Allied blockade; they 
also emphasized that the conscripted 
manpower would be used only in Nor- 
way. 
Last April 6 the first transport of 
conscripted workers left Oslo—on a 
couple of days’ notice. These men, 
mostly white-collar workers from of- 
fices, banks and stores, were sent to 
the north of Norway. It was announced 
that 10,000 men in all would be called 
up by April 15. 

At this time all pretense that the 
labor conscripts were to be used to 
increase Norwegian food production 
was dropped. Most of the conscripts 
were ordered to toil for Einsatz Nord- 
norwegen Organisation Todt, Norwe- 
gen —the German labor batallions — 
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and were set to work on German forti- 
fications, railroads and military high- 
way projects. Some were also sent to 
mining centers. A few men—not more 
than a dozen—were sent to Germany 
despite the most violent protests. What 
the Norwegians had feared through 
three years of occupation had at last 
materialized. 

The Nazis had made two previous 
attempts to get Norwegian workers to 
their factories in Germany and to force 
labor service in Norway. During the 
Summer of 1940 the Nazis sought 
through propaganda to persuade Nor- 
wegian workers to go to the Reich. 
When the propaganda failed, the Ger- 
mans did not try at that time to force 
workers to leave the country. In the 
Spring of 1942 new efforts were made, 
and the German demands for labor 
were now much more determined. 

The underground trade union leader- 
ship answered with an order to the 
workers to keep out of Germany one 
way or another. 

Temporarily then the Nazis aban- 
doned the whole idea of drafting Nor- 
wegian labor. There were no Nor- 
wegians among the seven or eight mil- 
lion foreign workers in Hitler’s Reich. 

Today, however, facing a complete 
military defeat, the Nazis are desperate. 
Ever since the Fall of 1941 the German 
military command in Norway has 
feared invasion, especially in the north- 
ern part of the country. Realizing that 
every Norwegian would regard labor 
conscription as a brutal attack and an 
open breach of all international law 
and ethics, they have nevertheless de- 
cided that now they must call up Nor- 
wegians for forced labor. 

The response to this challenge was 
the following message from the under- 
ground : 

“The present conscription is re- 
garded by all Norwegians as a new 


The Nazis register Norwegians for forced labor. 
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declaration of war and there is noth- 
ing else to do than to take up the 
fight and resist to the end. For that 
matter, we no longer have anything to 
risk by opposing these encroachments. 
He who submits now lands on the 
eastern front. Threats no longer 
frighten anyone. Quite the opposite, 
we quite plainly feel the need of show- 
ing ourselves and the world at large 
that we will not calmly allow our- 
selves to become a part of the Ger- 
man war machine.” 

This message was followed by a 
series of acts of open sabotage. On 
April 20 a truck stopped before the 
headquarters of the Labor Conscrip- 
tion Board. Bottles of gasoline and 
hand grenades were pitched through 
the windows. The explosions set fire 
to the building destroying the records 
which the Nazis had collected at such 
pains. On April 28 two cargo ships, 
one of them loaded with margarine 
bound for Germany, exploded and sank 
in Oslo harbor. The same day two 
high Nazi officers were slain. 

During the days that followed Ger- 
man plants and print shops—the latter 
had been preparing to publish military 
maps of Norway for two years—were 
set on fire. Two well-known Quisling 
informers were found knifed to death 
in an Oslo building. 

Things like these had never hap- 
pened before. After the first days of 
organized resistance ended we Nor- 
wegians had confined ourselves to pas- 
sive resistance. These acts of violence 
marked a definite change, causing Nor- 
wegians connected with the under- 
ground movement to ask, “Are matters 
getting out of control?” 

Once before open defiance was tried. 
That was in the Fall of 1941. The 
workers attempted to stop the looting 
of the country through spontaneous 
strikes. Hundreds of union shop stew- 
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ards were arrested, some labor leaders 
were shot, others were sent to con- 
centration camps in Germany under 
long sentences. Norwegian labor 
learned from that experience that it 
was essential to maintain discipline. 

The Germans used the strikes of 
1941 as a pretext for taking control 
of every union office, which they 
promptly filled with Nazi appointees. 
Their control, however, existed only 
on paper. They did succeed in keep- 
ing the names of the workers on the 
rolls by proclaiming that one who with- 
drew from his union would be deemed 
guilty of sabotage. But the workers 
paralyzed the entire organization by 
remaining completely inactive. The 
local unions ceased to hold meetings, 
and no grievances were submitted to 
the national unions or the employers’ 
federation. Payment of dues was man- 
datory, but the order was honored 
more in the breach than in the ob- 
servance. 

But behind this facade the trade 
unionists have continued working. Al- 
though Nazis were appointed to the 
leading positions in the national as 
well as in the district central trades 
and labor councils, they were never 
able to replace the representatives in 
the workshops. 

The old union shop stewards still 
function, and they are the backbone 
of the strong, militant underground 
movement. Since the employers are 
also a part of the Norwegian front 
it is possible for the shop stewards to 
approach them directly and to settle 
“beefs” without Nazi interference. 

Wage increases of any kind were 
forbidden by the Germans long ago, 
but the employers are very often will- 
ing to follow the advice of the shop 
stewards and give extra compensation 
in the form of gifts and bonuses. In 
their struggle against the common en- 


In divers ways this move by the invader is being resisted 
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The enemy offers a reward for capture of patriots 


emy Norway’s employers and employes have found a soli- 
darity unique in the history of labor relations. 

The Nazis, fully aware of the role played by the coura- 
geous shop stewards, have directed the Quislings to ap- 
point Nazi representatives in the workshops, the latter to 
have the same rights as the union shop stewards. But this 
order has had no practical results, for the Quislings could 
find no workers to appoint. 

Ironically enough, the Germans have tried twice to es- 
tablish their own amalgamation of the Norwegian Fed- 
eration of Labor and the employers’ association in a so- 
called Labor Front. The effort was effectively stymied, 
however, when the underground ordered a resignation en 
masse from the ‘Nazi-controlled trade unions if such a 
Labor Front were formed. The same weapon was used 
when the Nazis tried to introduce a Fascist constitution 
in Norway. More than 200,000 out of 350,000 members 
signed personal letters of resignation from the unions, 
causing the Germans to discard the whole idea of a cor- 
porate system in Norway. But this action was only a 
partial victory, for union shop stewards were arrested and 
more than two hundred would have been shot if the resig- 
nations had not been withdrawn. 

To save the lives of their buddies the workers agreed 
to cancel their resignations from the Nazi-controlled 
unions. Then the Nazis, in an act of characteristic treach- 
ery, turned around and shot thirty-three men anyway in 
brutal reprisal for the abortive rebellion. a 

Thereafter the underground leadership again and again 
cautioned against open conflict with the Nazis. Individual 
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actions were forbidden because they would play into the 
Nazis’ hands by giving them an excuse to seize more 
prisoners and thereby weaken the whole resistance. 

Over and over again it was emphasized that the struggle 
in occupied Norway must be fought in accordance with the 
international military situation. 

The workers were told that the time for fighting through 
large-scale, active sabotage would not arrive until the de- 
cisive military operations start. Till that day the workers 
were told that they must fight passively, by slowing down on 
production, by doing poor and inefficient work. These in. 
structions were heeded. 

The fact that labor conscription in Norway now is being 
resisted through active sabotage is a most striking proof 
that the situation is desperate. How can the workers pre. 
vent their being drafted for the enemy’s military purposes? 
No one can live without his ration cards in a country where 
even potatoes are strictly rationed, and where the entire 
urban population has lived for months on black read, fish 
and potatoes. 


Hundreds of men can hide themselves with relatives and 
they do it; tens of thousands, however, cannot. Decrees 
have been issued by the invaders ordering the arrest of all 
male relatives of persons escaping to Sweden or England. 
Men who are caught while trying to escape are shot at once. 
Thirteen men—all trade unionists—have been murdered in 
reprisal for acts of sabotage. 

All Norwegians feel it their duty to resist the labor 
roundup, but on the whole the Germans seem to have in 
their hands the means to enforce it. 


In despair, our people are looking abroad for help. An 
invasion seems the only possible solution. It would be the 
signal for the Norwegians to put up the most vigorous fight 
in the rear of the German troops. No one shuts his eyes 
to the terrific price the Norwegians will have to pay in case 
of an invasion. In spite of that, everyone is not only look- 
ing for Allied military action—they are demanding it. 

I should like to stress one important fact which we have 
been made to realize in Norway during these three years of 
occupation: Strong organizations form the basis for a de- 
mocracy. 

A modern democracy works through the organizations of 
its citizens, and when this democracy is threatened the same 
organizations become the pillars of the resistance. 

It is not by accident that Norway, in proportion to its 
size, has by far the strongest underground movement in 
occupied Europe. This is possible because the Norwegian 
community before the war was honeycombed with organiza- 
tions. These now form the centers of resistance against 
the invaders. 


In the labor organizations the clandestine paper Free 
Trade Unions has been published regularly since the Fall of 
1940. Again and again the editors and the technical staffs 
have been arrested, but the paper has never failed to appear. 
It was published and circulated even during the periods of 
martial law. Publication of underground papers is, of 
course, punishable by death. The labor organizations are 
ably led. 

Of all the occupied countries Norway is probably the 
only one where a concerted labor action involving more 
than 200,000 workers and spread over hundreds of work- 
shops has taken place. 

With astonishing thoroughness the leaders of the under- 
ground labor movement are also discussing current affairs 
and postwar problems. During the Summer of 1941 the 
first committees were already at work on postwar recon- 
struction plans. A broad outline of Norwegian labor’s post- 
war program will very likely be published in the near future. 
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Full employment will be the first 
plank. Norwegian labor will not tol- 
erate a system which bars able-bodied 
women and men from playing their 
part in the work of reconstruction. 

The next demand will be that all 
reconstruction be led and controlled 
by the community in accordance with 
a common plan drafted by the govern- 
ment. After three years of German 
looting Norway cannot afford to waste 
her energies in unplanned production 
and distribution. 

The third item will call for industrial 
democracy. Political democracy must 
be extended after this war until it 
becomes an economic democracy, giv- 
ing the people themselves the right to 
have a say in the economic life. Those 
who have sacrificed and suffered for 
their country’s sake must also have the 
full right to decide its future, both 
politically and economically. 

It is natural that people who are 
engaged in a life-and-death struggle 
should first and foremost be concerned 
with their own national problems. This 
does not mean, however, that they 
ignore the international situation which 
will arise after the war. Norwegian 
labor hopes that it will be possible 
after this war to create a world organi- 
zation for international cooperation. 
It expects that this cooperation must 
be confined at first to international 
agreements and combinations of a fairly 
limited scope. Norway will therefore 
be most concerned with developing its 
cooperation with the United States and 
Great Britain, For lasting peace it is 

















You don’t see the farmer who owns the horse and wagon. The Nazis have 
arrested him for daring to bring a little food to a friend in the city 


believed absolutely necessary to estab- 
lish open and mutually sincere co- 
operation between these Western de- 
mocracies and Russia, with which Nor- 
way has had friendly relations for many 
years. In international policy Nor- 
wegian labor will be more interested in 
steps aimed at removing the economic 
causes of war than in formal treaties 
and declarations. 

The guiding principle of postwar so- 
ciety must be that all individuals, na- 


tions and races shall be guaranteed 
freedom of thought and worship and 
freed from oppression, fear and want. 
The drafting of such a program is 
perhaps the most significant expression 
of the optimism which in spite of all 
prevails in occupied Norway. Every- 
one believes in victory and a better 
world after the war. However, this 
optimism cannot last forever. The ex- 
plosive situation today is an indication 
of the need for action—guick action. 


Wartime Labor Measures Adopted in China 


MERGENCY measures for the. or- 

ganization of a Labor Bureau, the 
control of wages and the establishment 
of funds for the purpose of promoting 
the welfare of labor have been promul- 
gated in China by the Central Govern- 
ment. A summary of these meas- 
ures, as given in this month’s Inter- 
national Labor Review, official publi- 
cation of the I,L,.O., follows: 


ORGANIZATION OF LABOR BUREAU 


Regulations for the organization of a 
Labor Bureau were issued on September 
18, 1942, and came into effect on the same 
day. They provide that the functions of 
the Bureau, which is to be responsible for 
the mobilization of manpower, shall con- 
sist in the main of the compilation of the 
Statistical intelligence required, the enforce- 
ment of the measures for mobilization, 
the coordination of the employment meas- 
ures concerned, including the control of 
wages, the protection of mobilized labor 
and the facilitation of mobilization gener- 
ally. The Minister of Social Affairs is to 
be responsible for the Bureau, which will 
have its own director and staff. 
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CONTROL OF WAGES 


Early in December, 1942, the Central 
Government promulgated orders for the 
control of prices, transportation rates and 
wages. Subsequent to that step the Min- 
istry of Social Affairs sent a circular by 
telegram to the provincial governments 
and municipalities requiring them to con- 
form strictly to the measures for the con- 
trol of wages. These measures define wages 
as including special allowances. Wages are 
not to be raised beyond the rates in force 
on November 30, 1942. They are to be 
controlled in all areas in which the pro- 
vincial governments have decided to apply 
price control measures, and the wage con- 
trol measures are to apply to industrial 
workers and workers in certain well-defined 
trades, including, in the first instance, those 
in the salt, edible oil, textile, machine-tool, 
fuel, paper, printing, flour and sugar indus- 
tries as well as hairdressers, tailors, boat- 
men, carpenters, stonemasons, rickshaw 
pullers and sedan chair carriers. 

Wage boards, composed of representa- 
tives of local party organizations, chambers 
of commerce, trade associations, trade un- 
ions and other local bodies, as well as of 
the police authorities, are to be constituted. 
The social affairs departments, and in their 
absence the civil affairs departments, of 


the provincial governments are empowered 
to determine wages. 


LABOR WELFARE FUNDS 


Regulations relating to the establishment 
of labor welfare funds were issued on 
January 26, 1943, and came into effect 
on the same day. The regulations require 
all factories, mines and other industrial 
undertakings, whether owned by public 
authorities or in private ownership, with 
the exception of public enterprises which 
are not operated on a commercial basis, 
to establish a labor welfare fund. 

The financial resources of the fund will 
be: 1 to 5 per cent of the total capital 
invested in the undertaking at the time of 
its establishment; 2 to 5 per cent of the 
total monthly wages and salaries (includ- 
ing allowances) bill, contributed by the 
employer; % to 1 per cent of wages, 
salaries and allowances, contributed by the 
workers (compulsory contribution collected 
by deduction before payment) ; 5 to 10 per 
cent of the profits at the end of each year; 
and 20 to 40 per cent of the proceeds of 
the sale of scrap materials. 

The labor welfare funds may not be used 
for purposes other than labor welfare, and 
penalties are provided for infringement of 
the regulations. 
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By PAUL G. HOFFMAN 


Chairman, Committee for Economic Development* 


T IS my _ studied opinion that 

shortly after peace comes America 
will have to attain peacetime produc- 
tion and employment levels which three 
years ago would have seemed fantas- 
tic. Failure to do so would put our 
free society in greatest jeopardy. 

A high level of employment must be 
attained quickly after peace comes be- 
cause too much unemployment for too 
long is a direct invitation to dictator- 
ship. Today there is general agree- 
ment on that point. Perhaps what 
has not been so clearly recognized is 
the further point that, if government 
provides too many jobs for too long, 
the result will be exactly the same so 
far as the effect on the maintenance of 
a free society is concerned. 

The pressures created by either too 
much unemployment or by too much 
government employment may vary 
somewhat but lead to the same result. 
Too much unemployment, too much 
government employment for too long— 
either or both spell death to a free 
society. 

While we must keep. constantly in 
mind the need for jobs, high-level em- 
ployment by itself is not enough. High- 
level employment alone could be at- 
tained very easily if in striving for 
that goal we disregarded completely the 
reasons for its attainment—a high 
standard of living and the maintenance 
of our free society. To avoid hazards 
in the attainment of those objectives 
we must accept as our primary ob- 
jective high-level production in private 
industry. Let us never forget that 
there just is no substitute for work. 

In my approach to this problem of 
postwar employment in private indus- 
try you will note that I use the term 
high-level employment and not full em- 
ployment. Full employment is a nice- 
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sounding phrase, but exactly what does 
it mean? 

Does it mean a job for every man 
and woman, for every husband and 
wife in America? If so, what kind 
of job? Does it mean a job work- 
ing forty hours a week, with sufficient 
pay to provide a satisfactory standard 
of living, or a job working twelve 
hours a week, with just enough pay to 
provide a bare existence? Does it 
mean a job created by giving up steam- 
shovels and going back to handshovels 
or, for that matter, teaspoons? With- 
out the answer to those questions, the 
term full employment is utterly mean- 
ingless and misleading. 

You may say that the term high-level 
employment is just as meaningless as 
full employment. Perhaps it is, until 
its meaning is spelled out. That is 
what I propose to do. When the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development was 
organized we realized that if we hoped 
to make any contribution to the solu- 
tion of the postwar employment prob- 
lem, our first job was to get the facts. 

In order to develop the facts we 
went back to 1940, our last peacetime 
year. We did that because we realized 
that there is no relation whatsoever 
between our present war economy and 
a peacetime economy. Taking employ- 
ment first, we found that approximately 
46,000,000 people were gainfully em- 
ployed in the United States in 1940. 
Less than 600,000 of them were either 
serving in the armed forces or work- 
ing in armament production. From 
an employment standpoint the situa- 
tion in 1940 was not satisfactory be- 
cause it is estimated that there were 
from 6,000,000 to 9,000,000 competent 
workers unemployed. 

In contrast to 1940 it is estimated 
that by the end of this year more than 





62,000,000 people will be employed in 
our working-fighting force, and of this 
number no less than 20,000,000 will be 
directly engaged in the manufacture of 
war goods. If we had to provide em- 
ployment for all of these people after 
the war the task would be staggering. 

Assuming that several million 
women, along with overage and uncer- 
age men, will return to their homes 
after the fighting stops, leading econ- 
omists estimate that we will have to 
provide regularly something like 58, 
000,000 jobs, with a normal work 
week, to have a satisfactory level of 
employment. Approximately 2,000,000 
of these will be in the armed forces, so 
that industry and government pre- 
sumably will have to provide some 56,- 
000,000 jobs. 

Jobs stem from the output of goods 
and services. The economists estimate 
that to provide 56,000,000 jobs our 
output of goods and services in the 
postwar period would have to total be- 
tween 135 and 145 billion dollars a 
year. This estimate is made in terms 
of the 1940 dollar. (Please note I speak 
of gross output and not national in- 
come. ) 

The enormity of that job can be 
appreciated when it is realizéd that 
in 1940, when our gross output of 
goods and services exceeded that for 
any previous single year, it totaled less 
than 100 billion dollars. Under the 
pressure of war our output this year 
is expected to approximate 155 billion 
dollars but, as I have said, there is no 
relation whatsoever between a wartime 
and a peacetime economy. 

How can private industry achieve 





* This is a postwar planning group organ- 
ized by businessmen at the suggestion of 
the Secretary of Commerce. Mr. Hoffman 
is president of the Studebaker Corporation. 
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the high-level production necessary to 
make its maximum contribution to the 
attainment of what we consider a satis- 
factory level of employment? 

In the consideration of this prob- 
lem the men associated with me in the 
Committee for Economic Development 
have come to two main conclusions: 
bIndividual enterprises must start 
now to plan their own postwar prod- 
ucts and postwar markets. 


>The environment in the postwar 
period must be favorable to the expan- 
sion of enterprise. 

Now I should like to tell you how 
the Committee proposes to make its 
contribution. First, let me say that I 
have no confidence whatever in the abil- 
ity of any agency—public or private— 
to make overall plans for our economic 
system or for our business program. 
However, I do have the highest con- 
fidence in the ability of individual busi- 
nessmen to plan for the future of their 
own businesses. In my opinion the 
initiative and resourcefulness of the in- 
dividual enterprisers in this country 
constitute one of our greatest national 
resources. The problem is to develop 
this great resource properly, to stimu- 
late hard thinking on the part of these 
entrepreneurs. 


The job of stimulating, encouraging 
and helping these individual enter- 
prisers make their own postwar plans 
is the responsibility of our Field De- 
velopment Division. This division is 
headed by a committee of twelve 
regional chairmen, one for each of the 
Federal Reserve districts. These re- 
gional chairmen are appointing district 
chairmen who are responsible for the 
organization of local or community 
committees. These local committees 
are completely autonomous. Their job 
is to mobilize the brains in their com- 
munities so that the communities them- 
selves can solve their own postwar 
problems. The only thing we ask them 
to do is to pass on to the national or- 
ganization any ideas they may develop 
so that we may make them available 
to other community committees. 

We are not overly concerned about 
planning by the very large employers, 
some 500 of the 3,000,000 business es- 
tablishments in this country. They 
have the resources and the technical 
ability to do a first-class job of their 
own. It is the smaller businesses—the 
approximately 2,000,000 actual em- 
ployers and the 1,000,000 self-em- 
ployers—which need both encourage- 
ment and help in getting their programs 
under way. In the aggregate these 
work-givers provide many millions of 
jobs. They are the grass roots from 
which our economy grows. They are 
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the shock troops we must use to win 
our objectives. They must start plan- 
ning now, and they must plan boldly 
and intelligently. 

But the soundest of individual plan- 
ning will come a cropper unless the 
economic environment—the business 
climate in the postwar world—is favor- 
able to expansion of enterprise. 

There is such a tremendous need 
for an improved climate that our com- 
mittee felt all available economic brain 
power not now utilized should be mo- 
bilized and concentrated on a study of 
the policies of government, business 
and labor that have an important bear- 
ing upon production and employment. 

Our group firmly believes that all 
policies which interfere in any way with 
expanding production, and therefore 
with employment, must be changed. 
They took the position that the ap- 
proach to these studies must be com- 
pletely objective and solely in the pub- 
lic interest. They finally came to the 
conclusion that we could make our 
greatest contribution to the problem by 
setting up an entirely new temporary 
research organization to carry forward 
studies with the sole objective of sug- 
gesting changes which would help to 
maintain a free and dynamic society. 
The policies to be studied are being 
selected by a research committee of 
businessmen, with the advice of a dis- 
tinguished group of economists and 
social scientists headed by Dr. Slichter 
of Harvard. The projects themselves 
are the responsibility of our research 
staff headed by Dr. Yntema of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The research group will go into a 
lot of complex questions. Incentives 
for venture capital will be studied— 
and the impact of taxation on those in- 
centives. They may suggest how best 
war contracts may be terminated to 
bring about fair settlements quickly, 
so that contractors can get their money 
in a few months and turn it into pro- 
ductive channels promptly. They may 
have recommendations about the dis- 
posal of war plants, about what to do 
with surplus stocks at the ead of the 





war and about many other problems, 
the answers to which may easily set the 
pattern of our economy for the rest 
of this century. 


The economists will publish their 
conclusions without revision or censor- 
ship from the businessmen on the re- 
search committee. The latter will re- 
tain only one prerogative in this con- 
nection—the right to dissent. 

I am looking forward to studying 
carefully the findings of this research 
group. Beliefs that I now hold quite 
firmly may be modified by these 
studies, some of which should be avail- 
able to all of us sometime next Fall. 
Nevertheless, I am strongly inclined 
to believe that a few conditions must 
characterize any economy in which free 
enterprise is to remain the structural 
base. Among these are: 
>There must be a restoration of re- 
wards for risk-taking on the part of 
business and industry. Our tax laws 
must be so revised as to stimulate 
vigorously the entrance of venture- 
capital into productive enterprise— 
where jobs can and will be created. 
> Some solution must be found for the 
special problems of small businesses. 
It has been too tough for small busi- 
nesses to be born of late and even 
tougher for them to stay alive. Small 
business is the bedrock of the free en- 
terprise system. 
> Both business and government must 
make every effort to see that competi- 
tion is put Lack into the competitive 
system—to the fullest extent possible. 
Competition is a stimulant for the en- 
terpriser. Without it his initiative and 
resourcefulness cannot be brought into 
full play. 

Our Committee is concerned directly 
only with the domestic economy. But 
the international economic climate 
which prevails after the war will have 
an important bearing on employment 
in private industry in America. Be- 
cause of the great strides being made 
in the field of aeronautics all natural 
boundaries are disappearing rapidly. 
America of the postwar period will hold 
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an entirely different position in this 
world of ours than the America of the 
Thirties. By the time this war ends 
every country in the world will be our 
close neighbor. In the light of this 
geographical revolution, does not iso- 
lationism become a thing of the past? 
Are not those of us who persist in 
thinking as isolationists headed down 
a blind alley? 

Given a favorable economic climate, 
given the courage to plan boldly and 
given the will to do the job, we have 
every chance of meeting the challenge 
of postwar production and employment 
successfully. The market is going to 
be there . . . in a big way. 

Certainly the desire for goods will 
be in the people’s hearts. The money 
to buy will be in their hands. As the 
war ends, the nation will be experienc- 
ing a boom in terms of national in- 
come—and a depression in terms of 


what civilians have been able to buy 
with the income. People will want 
new things; many of them will need 
new things; and almost.all of them will 
have more savings than they ever had 
before in their lives. 

Even in the field of capital goods 
vast immediate expenditures for recon- 
verting production back to peacetime 
output will be necessary in many 
plants, where armament machinery will 
become as useless as did peacetime 
tools when war began. 

“Most of the normal replacement, 
as well as the desired increases in 
capacity, will necessarily be postponed 
until after the war,” says the Depart- 
ment of Commerce’s new study, Mar- 
kets After the War, “and that is ac- 
centuated by a forced liquidation of 
business inventories beginning in the 
last half of 1942.” 

Moreover, in this short war period 


we have compacted as much technolog; 
cal development as might ordinarily 
have taken place in a couple of decades, 

All of these factors will combine t 
help us get jobs to the idle millions 
before long unemployment brings them 
fear, disillusionment and want. 

Attacking this task of insuring high- 
level production and employmer it gives 
us businessmen an inspiring chance— 
by bold action based on bold plan- 
ning—to help build a better new world, 
Certainly none of us wants to go back 
to the prewar world of the Twenties 
or the Thirties. Americans are fight. 
ing and dying all over the world to pre- 
serve your freedom and mine. The 
least we can do is to assure them they 
will come back to an America offering 
that greatest security of all—security 
of opportunity. /As has been so well 
said, let us take our hats off to the past 
but our coats off for the future. 





mean inflation. 





Equality 


Prices are higher, taxes are higher, but your 
wages are frozen. Your government has frozen 
them in the belief that wage increases in wartime 
But while you are being held to 
$35 or $40 a week in these days of high prices, an 


1940 1941 1942 
American Locomotive Co....... Dtetieceadena W. Dickerman ... $75,954 $77,239 $114,091 
i iig Ain otek Rio de Vee eewee G. A. Eastwood... 74,378 91,640 101,340 
Ss. oc cG ease cci neh ssceees kewaws V. Emanuel..... 25,000 79,150 88,917 
ns is Ghd d'n be (we wes cuban E. G. Budd...... 110,428 117,629 140,318 
SE SR. BE... wn. cecceessocsees J. Spencer Love... 91,940 179,652 196,340 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc.................. R. W. Moore..... 47,747 53,308 65,540 
Doehler Die Casting Co...................0.. H. H. Doehler.... 35,930 49,824 56,105 
Electric Storage Battery Co.................. R. C. Norberg. . 42,882 50,108 69,740 
ee, UN OS GL. oe see eeces R. H. Morse..... 120,700 120,960 162,170 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co................. J. W. Thomas. . 91,937 98,437 120,000 
ati i dikes 6s «nde nok ak A Waa I, J. Harvey, Jr. 53,370 55,326 90,050 
General American Transportation er L. N. Selig....... 60,000 72,000 84,000 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.................. E. J. Thomas. ... 91,937 98,437 120,000 
Mosmempentt Comper Co... cc ccc cw ccs ccs E. T. Stannard... 101,220 101,050 126,150 
ee G. L. Smith..... 23,600 31,600 44,150 
Lima Locomotive Works Co.................. J. E. Dixon...... 31,680 49,030 63,150 
ree ere E. L. Olrich...... 27,886 44,424 68,787 
Ee ee ee A. W. Hughes.... 47,975 - 72,059 81,155 
er Re Oe SHOE. 5 ss. 100,520 127,843 151,350 
eo sa io khan eeeaes F. F. Hickey... .. 32,010 71,850 86,400 
BG S. E. Comstock... 22,000 22,000 35,595 
Standard Oil Co. (Ohio)... ........0...0..0. W. T. Holliday... 90,000 90,000 120,000 
i nis eo x 6 ew CWE wd eee J. Holmes........ 65,000 74,442 85,000 
ee ee ae ee GAL... ccs ieee sveee wes A. S. Calder...... 86,829 86,829 100,731 
Ns oo inks ckkeess canes rade ven H. S. Richardson. 48,360 75,516 95,285 
a dass hen sR OSE W. B. Holton, Jr.. 60,000 95,250 120,000 
Willys-Overland Motors Co................-. J. W. Frazer..... 60,000 102,593 123,184 
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entirely different rule applies to the gentlemen 
known as corporation officers. The following table, 
reproduced ys the current Labor’s Monthly 
Survey, should give you some idea of how terribly 
the big boys are suffering as a result of the war: 
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We must begin now to shape in our 
minds the kind of world we want. We 
must not await the war’s end to make 
these purposes clear. For then some 
men will feel the gloat of victory and 
others the bitterness of defeat; dema- 
gogues will capitalize the passions of the 
people, and the greedy grasping of some 
will teach only an immediate material 
advantage; and super-patriots among us 
all again will shout the shibboleths of 
nationalism and isolationism. * * * We 
can, if we have the will, convert what 
seems to be the death rattle of our time 
into the birth pains of a new and better 
order. 

—WENDELL L. WILLKIE, 
at Toronto, March 24, 1941. 


lpi security and freedom 
from want and fear can never come 
into being unless the great force of the 
American labor movement prepares 
and plans for that now. The efforts 
already made in workers’ education 
must be intensified to that end and 
there are obvious things to do. 

In the light of the recession in trade 
union membership which followed 
World War I, we should now be alert 
to educate our union recruits. 

The International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union has had exceedingly 
good results by insisting that while the 
new member is paying the installments 
on his initiation fee, he must attend 
four class periods to learn about his 
rights and duties as a union member, to 
know where his union dues go and to 
understand just how shop grievances 
are settled. The recruit learns about his 
individual relation to chairlady, busi- 
ness agent, manager, executive board, 
to the local, to the international union 
and toe the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Where meetings are impossible, 
every new member should be presented 
with an attractive leaflet or booklet 
telling him all about the union he has 
joined and welcoming him into a dem- 
ocratic brotherhood. 

Locals of some unions are running 
lunch-hour classes and setting up meet- 
ings immediately after work. with 
movies and other visual aids to help the 
new members appreciate the movement 
of which they are now a part. Some 
unions run week-end institutes for this 
purpose and insert feature articles in 
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their journals aimed at the new mem- 
ber and his family. 

The Pile Drivers, Bridge, Wharf and 
Dock Builders Local Union No. 34 is- 
sued a timely and attractive booklet, 
“Victory Through Unionism,” which 
in sixty-four pages tells the story of 
labor in the United States. 

Such activities are a most important 
adjunct to maintaining morale at the 
highest possible peak. Any cost in- 
curred is as good an investment as vic- 
tory bonds. 

Then, too, new union officers and 
shop stewards, who have no _back- 
ground in the labor movement, should 
be given assistance. Why should we 
neglect to impart the lessons learned 
in many decades of trade union activity 
in the United States? The I.L.G.W.U. 
has maintained for four years officers’ 
qualification courses and no would-be 
full-time officer has the right to put his 
name on the ballot unless he has satis- 
fied requirements as laid down by the 
Educational Department. (The sylla- 
bus and tests used are available upon 
request. ) 

The value of these courses in public 
relations alone has more than compen- 
sated for the effort involved. 

The institutions of higher learning 
are just now beginning to recognize 
that unions are made up of citizens and 
that unions have a right to the facilities 
which have previously been provided 
only for the law, medicine, the church, 
education and the sellers of stocks, 
bonds, real estate and advertising. 

Harvard has just completed its first 
term of trade union fellowships with 
beneficial results both to the univer- 
sity and to the fourteen union-member 
students. Yale provided five scholar- 
ships in the current year for trade 
union representatives to participate in 
a graduate seminar on social problems. 
Other universities and colleges are now 
receptive to setting up such training 
work in conjunction with the unions. 

The Ives Report just made by the 
New York State Joint Legislative 
Committee, after a long examination of 
the courses in labor problems and labor 
history provided by the American uni- 
versities, proposes the setting up under 
state auspices of a school of industrial 














and labor relations, in which both trade 
union representativés and personnel 
managers may receive the knowledge 
necessary for the better execution of 
their important industrial functions. 
Such proposals have their dangers, but 
not if the trade unions know what they 
want and secure an adequate share in 
control. Eventually there might be a 
nationwide plan of labor education 
service patterned after what the Smith- 
Lever Act (1914) and the Smith- 
Hughes Act (1917) provided, respec- 
tively, for agriculture and vocational 
education. 

Trade unionists in the past have been 
in part suspicious and somewhat over- 
awed by the professors. When they 
meet the professors man to man, they 
find that the majority of them realize 
how little they know as theoreticians 
and are eager to learn about the day-to- 
day problems of industry. Happily, 
too, an increasing number of educators 
in schools and colleges are members of 
the American Federation of Teachers. 


Teachers Are Eager to Help 


They are anxious to help the trade 
unions to write down and interpret 
their industrial practices, to systema- 
tize them for the guidance of the newer 
generation of union members and lead- 
ers who will not need henceforth to 
graduate, as their predecessors liter- 
ally did, from the school of hard knocks. 
Many of these professors already serve 
on wage boards and arbitration panels 
and are anxious to know more about 
the unions. 

There are at least two additional 
reasons why the trade unions should 
introduce colorful and comprehensive 
schemes of educational, recreational 
and cultural activity, which should sup- 
plement formal classes and book read- 
ing. 

In the first place, the Communists 
and their associates are unceasingly 
active in this field, using unlimited re- 
sources with all the tireless zeal and 
fanaticism which accompany dogmatic 
faith. It is true that the Communist 
organizations are merely tunnels of 
transit from which many a radically 
inclined youth emerges as a tired liberal 
and inactive cynic, The turnover in 
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Communist membership figures indi- 
cates this. Yet one effect is to dis- 
tract attention from the legitimate and 
normal activities of the labor unions 
and to pervert much of the youthful 
zeal and enthusiasm which the labor 
unions should utilize by setting up pro- 
grams which would give youth an op- 
portunity to function and prevent them 
from wasting their youthful zeal in 
abortive efforts. 

The second reason is that the unions 
suffer from a bad press. As was shown 
in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST for 
April, the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers deluges the schools and civic 
organizations with a vast amount of 
well prepared material, lesson aids, 
movies, posters, etc. It is only because 
the trade union movement is rooted 
deeply in the instinctive and economic 
needs of workers that it is able to carry 
on so well despite this propaganda. 

It must be confessed that some of our 
unions, in their attitude toward the 
public, follow the example of Com- 
modore Vanderbilt’s famous statement, 
“The public be damned.” This is, of 
course, fatal to developing community 
sentiment in favor of the unions and 
in placing before the public all that 
the American Federation of Labor has 
done to promote the welfare of the 
community. 

Because labor does not give enough 
attention to school textbooks and to 
the personnel of the boards of educa- 
tion, our youth is growing up in many 
cases without any appreciation of the 
way in which the public school system 
was championed, best of all, both in 
its origin and its continuance, by the 
organized labor movement. Our youth 
knows all about Harry James but noth- 
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ing about Henry or William and less 
still about Samuel Gompers and 
Mother Jones. 

If every trade union member knows 
the record of his organization and of 
the general labor movement, then he 
will be able to tell his children, their 
school teacher, the neighbor over the 
back fence or in the park, the parson, 
the welfare agency and the local news- 
paper the facts of social life and thus 
correct in the best possible way these 
false and dangerous impressions. which 
have been widely circulated by anti- 
union forces. 

There can be little doubt that the 
2,500 union-management committees 
set up in the war production industries 
would have been more uniformly suc- 
cessful if trade union members had 
been alive to the significance of what 
they are doing and to have participated 
in them with an eye upon the future 
as well as upon the present pattern of 
labor-management cooperation. We do 
not forget the gallant struggles put up 
by our forefathers in unionism nor 
undervalue their tremendous contribu- 
tion to social progress, when we recog- 
nize that modern trade unionism de- 
mands more knowledge and technical 
capacity from both union officers and 
members. 

The labor movement, above all in- 
stitutions in the United States, has a 
vested interest in making all the facts 
of our social life known. All that or- 
ganized labor needs to fear is the unin- 
telligentsia and the ignorance and 
prejudice which are now likely to be 
more manifest than ever because these 
are days of tension and rapid change. 


No union and no state federation 
should think that it is doing its jo} 
fully unless it has a live educationg 
department with regular classes, ap. 
tivities, forums, radio talks in e 
large city within its borders. No ¢ep. 
tral labor union is complete without , 
live educational committee, constantly 
on the job educating the members of js 
own constituent unions and also the 
members of the general public. Week. 
end institutes and summer schools 
should be followed by regular programs 
of classes. 

Counseling and information services 
should be made available in union halls, 
themselves made bright by posters and 
pictures, welcoming new members to 
the labor movement and expressing the 
human solidarity on which the move- 
ment is based. The Workers Edv- 
cation Bureau, the American Labor 
Education Service and Workers Edv- 
cation Local 189, American Federation 
of Teachers, stand ready to help in 
every way. 

We cannot expect the younger gen- 
eration automatically to know and ap- 
preciate the struggle and sacrifice which 
were put into the building of the labor 
movement. That tale must be told 
with all the skills (movies, dramatics, 
radio) now available for the communi- 
cation of ideas. We cannot expect our 
members, new and old, to keep abreast 
of the rapid and complex developments 
of our age without aiding them to 
shoulder their union responsibilities in 
shaping these changes. It is by the 
intelligent use of our economic and 
political power that the postwar secur- 
ity we crave can be won. 





T. A. MURRAY IS HEAD 
OF N. Y. FEDERATION 


Genial Thomas A. Murray is the 
new president of the New York 
State Federation of Labor. He has 
been chosen by the Executive Coun- 
cil to serve out the unexpired term 
of the late Thomas J. Lyons and 
will seek election to a full term at 
the annual convention of the State 
Federation in August. 

Mr. Murray, a soft-spoken, pro- 
gressive-minded labor leader, is a 
resident of New York City. He 
has been president of the Building 
and Construction Trades Council 
of Greater New York for the last 
seven years. A bricklayer by trade, 
he was a superintendent of construc- 
tion for twenty-five years for one of 
the larger New York City building 
concerns. He is 57 years old. 

Martin T. Lacey of New York 





City, a teamster, has been named to 


fill the vice-presidential vacancy 
created by Mr. Murray’s elevation 
to the Federation’s presidency. 
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N ARGENTINA the progress re- 

corded in labor legislation has been 
due largely to the combined efforts of 
the government and labor. 

The political and social organization 
of Argentina had as its inspiration the 
Constitution of the United States, but 
we have followed roads not always 
parallel as regards labor legislation. 

The Argentine Republic has pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that the pro- 
visions of new legislation fall perfectly 
well within our constitutional prin- 
ciples, although at the time our basic 
law was written it was impossible even 
to suspect the way in which labor prob- 
lems and needs would develop. Ac- 
cordingly, our Supreme Court, which 
enjoys a well-earned prestige, has con- 
sistently validated various laws consti- 
tuting the present code of Argentine 
social legislation. 




















laws was preceded by an intense move- 
ment of public opinion and discussion 
participated in by outstanding public 
personalities. The latter have fought 
for progress side by side with the work- 
ing masses, who have become more and 
more conscious of their rights and, 
through the improvement in their or- 
ganization, increasingly successful in 
establishing their legitimate demands. 

Let us now briefly trace the develop- 
ment of labor organization in Argentina. 

Around the year 1890, only nine 
years after the formation of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, during a 
period which was later defined by some 
Argentine sociologists as “the crisis of 
national progress,” a labor movement 
with well defined features appeared in 
Argentina. In accordance with a reso- 
lution of the First International, May 
Day was celebrated. 

It may be said that the labor move- 
ment of Argentina was inspired at its 
Inception by anarchistic ideas. This 
may have been due to the kind of immi- 
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In most cases the enactment of these 


gration prevailing at that time; the 
newcomers were mainly from Spain 
and Italy. At any rate, the organized 
workers were at first heartily in favor 
of direct action. 

The Labor Federation of the Argen- 
tine Republic came into existence in 
1890. It had a Socialist program. 
This organization, which embraced 
some unions in which anarchist ele- 
ments were dominant, staged a number 
of strikes characterized by violence. 
There were clashes between the work- 
ers on the one hand and the police and 
army on the other. 

As a result of this situation a law 
was passed which gave the government 
the power to order the deportation of 
any foreigner whose conduct was “prej- 
udicial to the national safety or public 
order.” 

More enlightened citizens soon real- 
ized that the real cause of the violent 
events of the times was the lack of ade- 
quate legislation on conditions of em- 
ployment. The conviction became 
widespread that the laissez-faire prin- 
ciple of the Manchester school had 
collapsed. 

It became more and more evident 
that wherever the worker was isolated 
he had no choice but to accept such 
conditions as his employer wished to 
impose, and that there was need of 
legislation to protect the human rights 
of labor. As the eminent Father La- 
cordaire has so rightly said, when there 
is conflict between the weak and the 
strong, law is that which liberates, lib- 
erty that which enslaves. 

In 1904 a draft labor code was sub- 
mitted to Parliament. Although never 
approved, it has inspired the greater 
part of Argentina’s labor legislation. 

Labor laws in force in Argentina at 
present cover almost every point of 
interest and concern to wage-earners 
with the exception of the subject of 
minimum wages. (This question is 
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receiving consideration at the time of 
writing. ) 

Since 1905 we have had a law under 
which Sunday is made a day of rest. 
An act of 1932 also prohibited work 
after 1 P.M. on Saturday. 

The employment of women and 
minors is governed by a law of 1924, 
which supplanted a law on the same 
subject enacted in 1907, 

A 1934 law deals with maternity. 
This measure prohibits employment of 
women during thirty days preceding 
and forty-five days following confine- 
ment. The mother is granted an allow- 
ance equal to her full pay, plus attend- 
ance free of charge by a doctor or mid- 
wife, and the worker’s job must be kept 
open for her. Another law prohibits 
dismissal of an employe because she 
has married unless severance pay equal 
to one year’s wages is given to the 
worker lopped from the payroll for 
this reason. 

Hours of work are limited by law to 
eight per day or forty-eight per week. 
Labor has made efforts to secure legis- 
lation reducing the work week to forty 
hours, but enactment of such a law has 
been blocked by the opposition of the 
employers’ associations. 

Acts of 1925 and 1926 deal with 
wages. Workers must be paid in the 
national currency or else it will be held 
that they have not been paid at all. 
This requirement effectively put an 
end to a serious abuse. Workers were 
frequently given vouchers instead of 
money and these vouchers were valid 
only at company stores at which prices 
were higher than those prevailing on 
the outside. Employers are forbidden 
to make deductions from earned wages 
in any way. They are also forbidden 
to delay payment of wages. Overtime 
work is compensated at the rate of 
time and one-half on weekdays and 
double time on holidays. 

Compensation for industrial acci- 
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dents and occupational diseases is pro- 
vided under an act passed in 1915. 
Only workers whose annual earnings 
do not exceed 3000 pesos (about 
$2100) are covered. 

The amount of compensation pay- 
able under the act varies with the de- 
gree of incapacitation. In case of 
death or permanent incapacitation, the 
compensation amounts to 1,000 times 
the victim’s daily wage. For perma- 
nent partial incapacitation the compen- 
sation is equal to 1,000 times the re- 
duction suffered in the daily wage. 

Where there has been serious negli- 
gence on the part of the employer, 
the worker may institute judicial pro- 








ceedings at common law instead of the 
special proceedings under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, and damages 
in excess of the provisions of the latter 
may be collected if the worker proves 
his case. 

Under another act commercial work- 
ers dismissed without cause must be 
compensated by the employer, the 
amount varying in accordance with the 
length of service. Annual vacations 
are also provided by this law. In the 
event of illness or accident for which 
the employe is not to blame, the em- 
ployer is required to pay the worker 
for a period of three to six months, 
depending upon the length of service. 








Another law deals with homework 
Minimum wage committees fix the 
floor for remuneration for work per. 
formed in one’s own domicile. Qp 
the principle that these workers can he 
readily victimized by unscrupulous em. 
ployers, violations are punishable by 
severe penalties. 

There are several other acts on the 
subject of labor. These include the 
organic act of the Labor Department, 
which is the federal authority in charge 
of the enforcement of labor laws; the 
Colonization Act of 1940, various 
measures to prevent unemployment, 
laws on savings and social insurance 
and those relating to living quarters, 


The Challenge of the Future 


HE CHALLENGE of the future is 

the challenge we ourselves have 
made to ourselves. We have in our 
wartime experience demonstrated to 
ourselves and to the world that we can 
attain full production, that we can at- 
tain employment for all. Can we, when 
the war is won, substitute consumer 
goods for war materials and maintain 
the same level of production and the 
same level of employment, thus raising 
our standards of living? I firmly be- 
lieve it can be done. 

We are making a record-breaking 
job in war production, but we can do 
even better in peacetime production. 
The potentialities of the human needs 
and human wants to sustain that peace- 
time production are truly limitless. The 
immediate task of relief and reconstruc- 
tion of liberated nations through con- 
structive contribution to our productive 
enterprise will in itself be significant. 
But such work will bring us only to the 
threshold of the new frontiers the post- 
war world will be opening to us in 
world markets, 

Within the boundaries of our own 
land, opportunities for expansion are 
also real and tangible. The wartime 
air transport equipment will provide 
us with undreamed-of facilities for the 
transportation of passengers and 
freight. Airports, air terminals, ware- 
houses and roads to make this trans- 
portation accessible to our communities 
provide an enormous field for develop- 
ment. 

Because of the suspension of hous- 
ing activity during the war, we shall 
have a large deficit of good housing. 
We shall have to redevelop whole com- 
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munities to make them into better com- 
munities and to provide for those shifts 
of population which have already taken 
place and for those which are to follow. 

Enormous technological progress is 
being made in the electrical, chemical, 
physical and biological sciences. Only 
the inactive and mentally unalert can 
fail to observe the upheavals taking 
place in our industrial laboratories. 
Such developments will inevitably cre- 
ate newer and enlarged opportunities 
for labor manpower, new responsibili- 
ties for management, benefits to our- 
selves and to our coming civilization. 

Specific fields of plastics, of elec- 
tronics will be part of this new world. 
In the field of radio, frequency modu- 
lation and television, new networks of 
stations and production of new equip- 
ment will be called for. 

I could go on with a long list of 
such specific prospects for industrial 
and economic expansion immediately 
after the war. These prospects will be 
neither distant nor theoretical. They 
will be within our ready grasp if we 
unite in our determination to reach for 
them. To be able to extend our reach 
and translate these possibilities . into 
tangible realities, we must make our 
choice now. 

That choice is between security and 
plenty, between expanding employment 
and rising business activity on one 
hand, and economic chaos and utter 
collapse on the other. For the task of 
postwar reconstruction can only be ac- 
complished by the American people 
themselves through the established in- 
stitutions they have at hand. It is a 
task which will involve a shift in the 


work and pursuits of between 20,000,- 
000 and 30,000,000 people. It is one 
which will call for the full utilization 
of investment resources of the entire 
community. To bring these resources 
into full play quickly, to make that 
capital available, to provide for recon- 
version and reemployment rapidly is 
a task whose burden must be under- 
taken by private enterprise. 
be too big for any government to un- 
dertake in its entirety and it will be too 
urgent for its cumbersome machinery 
to carry out. 

The American people have a deep- 
seated faith in the ability of our in- 
dustry and our labor to undertake this 
gigantic task. They believe that the 
system of individual initiative and pri- 
vate enterprise which shares fairly 
with labor in the returns of production 
and distribution provides the most 
effective and efficient machinery for 
carrying this task out. 

The leadership of American business 
must not fail in this faith nor belie this 
trust. It must shape its postwar poli- 
cies and shape them now. It must 
shape them not in terms of special ad- 
vantages to particular firms or to par- 
ticular communities or regions but in 
terms of a cooperative and concerted 
effort. It must shape them to the ob- 
jective which is not only to make the 
postwar expansion real but also to 
make that expansion stable and secure. 

That stability and that security are of 
paramount importance to the American 
workers, who will reject any blueprint 
of the postwar world in which the 
threat of unemployment and want is 
not completely eliminated. 
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OW THAT North Africa has been 

liberated from the grip of the Axis 
by the magnificent success of our arms, 
all eyes turn to Italy. Rumors fly thick 
and fast—rumors of all sorts of com- 
binations and deals, of the King abdi- 
cating to give way to Humbert, of 
mysterious negotiations conducted 
through the Vatican, of Ciano, Grandi 
and Badoglio being groomed for a new 
regime, and so on and so forth. 


Elmer Davis, head of the OWI, as- 
sures us that all these stories are mere 
enemy propaganda, a part of the war 
of nerves, designed to confuse and dis- 
tract us. We certainly hope the rumors 
are false and baseless, but we cannot 
help fearing that where there is so 
much smoke there may also be some 
fire. 

We American workers of Italian 
descent, familiar as we are with Italian 
conditions and Italian psychology, feel 
it our solemn duty to warn against 
another experiment in Darlanism in 
Italy. We feel deeply that it would be 
most disastrous for the United Nations 
to attempt to rig up a handful of hated 
and discredited fascist bureaucrats, 
monarchists and generals into some 
sort of allegedly “moderate” govern- 
ment to succeed Mussolini. 

Twenty years of the horrors and hu- 
miliations of fascism have taught the 
Italian people too much to make any 
such patched-up arrangement possible. 

In the twenty years they have lived 
under Mussolini’s rule the people of 
Italy have learned to know their friends 
and their enemies. They know Ciano, 
Grandi, Badoglio and their like. They 
know that these men are just Musso- 
lini’s jackals, bearing full responsibility 
lor their master’s crimes against Italy 
and the world. They see no hope for 
salvation in rule by these men. Nor 
do they see anything to rejoice over in 
the prospect of Victor Emmanuel abdi- 
cating to give way to the Crown 
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SOLUTION 


OR PPALY 


- By LUIGI ANTONINI 


Chairman, Italian-American Labor Council 


Prince. As far as they’re concerned, 
it’s six of one and haif a dozen of the 
other. 

The Italian people do not look for 
peace and freedom from such quar- 
ters, and they would be terribly shocked 
and disappointed if they found that the 
United Nations intended to impose 
these discredited and despised adven- 
turers as the rulers of the new Italy. 
The Four Freedoms guaranteed by 
Ciano, Grandi and Company would be 
a mockery indeed! 

No, there is only one solution for 
Italy—the democratic solution. Italy 
cannot and must not merely pass -from 
one dictatorship to another, from the 
yoke of Mussolini to the yoke of Grandi 
and Ciano. The Italian people want 
freedom and they are determined to 
get it. 

The people of Italy are already be- 
ginning to act to regain their freedom. 
The two decades of fascist oppression, 
shame and humiliation are drawing to 
a close. Through our connections 
with the Italian underground we have 
received most welcome news indicat- 
ing the scope and extent of the agita- 
tion. I will summarize the report: 
>The May Day demonstrations this 
year were very effective. The slogan 
under which these demonstrations were 
conducted was: “The war is lost but 
Italy may yet be saved.” 
> Over 80,000 copies of the special 
edition of the Third Front, the anti-war 
paper, were circulated. 
>The first number of Camera del 
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Lavoro, the official paper of the reor- 
ganized Italian Confederation of Labor, 
was issued—also a paper for women. 

> An alliance was struck between the 
underground Socialist and labor move- 
ment and the Republicans and the 
Party of Action, two important demo- 
cratic anti-fascist groups. 

> Count Sforza’s endorsement of the 
movement launched by the Socialist 
and labor underground made an ex- 
cellent impression in Italy. 

> A number of strikes have taken place 
in important factories in Italy. 

The Italian people are thoroughly 
fed up with Mussolini and his regime 
of defeat, slavery and shame. They 
await only a chance to overthrow it. 
They look to the United Nations for 
sympathy and aid, and I am certain 
that they will not be disappointed. 

I repeat, there is only one solution 
for Italy—the democratic solution. 
Italy must become a free democratic 
country with its political institutions 
erected upon Lincoln’s immortal con- 
ception—government of the people, by 
the people and for the people. 


From every consideration of ex- 
pediency and principle our great 
American democracy must help Italy 
shake off the fascist yoke, sweep away 
the contemptible crew of fascist jackals 
and take its destined place as a free 
pean in a free world. 
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Chester Davis’ Maddening Ideas 

What Chester C. Davis said to a 
congressional committee the other day 
on the meat and butter subsidy made 
me, a housewife, mad as hops. He’s 
against the subsidy, it seems, because 
lower prices would start us buying 
more of something that’s already 
scarce and because we already are roll- 
ing in enough dough to pay higher 
prices. 

Using high food prices to ration 
foods and to “drain off excess spend- 
ing power” is a new low in public 
policy. 

It would mean that my family of 
four growing children, living on a 
smaller income, because their father is 
in the Army, must give up meat and 
butter altogether—while Mrs, Gott- 
rocks, whose income is no longer 
limited to $25,000 a year, could go on 
buying them. 

Now if meat and butter are scarce, 
let’s cut the ration and raise the points 
—that’s O. K. with me. But when any 
one says to let prices go sky-high so 
common people can’t even have a smell 
while rich people buy—well, that per- 
son better not go through dark alleys 
at night. 

If you want to cut spending power, 
do it by higher income taxes at the 
source or compulsory bond buying ac- 
cording to salary—and I won’t kick 
about my share. But high food prices 
hit hardest the guy with smallest wages 
and the most mouths to feed—the guy 
with no “excess spending power” at 
all! 

Besides, why should the Department 
of Agriculture and the farm bloc raise 
such a duststorm over a food subsidy 
anyway? The farmer is going to get 
his price. The farmer is in a good posi- 
tion. He can’t be rationed on the food 
he grows for himself. Nor can he be 
taxed for it—as city folks are taxed— 
on their entire wages, including what 
they spend for food. 

There was a time not so long ago 
when these same people backed and 
got huge subsidies to keep prices up. 
That was all right, too. But if the 
farmers expect sympathy with their 
problems after this war they’d better 
not fight a subsidy to keep prices down 
on food for the common people. 

Chester Davis’ ideas on rationing 
and draining “excess spending power” 
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» All letters intended for this page 
should be addressed to Letter Editor, 
Room 209, A. F. of L. Building, Wash- 
ington. Kindly write on one side only. 











sure make a housewife think—think 
how dangerous it would be to let him— 
or any one else in the Department of 
Agriculture—take over food rationing 
and food price control! 
INDIGNANT HousEWIFE. 
Washington, D. C. 


Strikes Are Inexcusable Today 

Any strike today is a crime against 
the American people. It doesn’t mat- 
ter a continental what the grievance 
of the workers might be, it is their job 
as patriotic men and women to keep 
working, just as it is the job of Private 
Jones and Seaman Smith to keep fight- 
ing. This doesn’t mean that the work- 
ers should be kicked around by the em- 
ployer. or anyone else, but let’s not for- 
get that we have government agencies 
to see that they aren’t kicked around 
for very long. 

Not one person in a thousand has a 
minute’s patience with wartime strikes 
or strikers. Food costs too much, liv- 
ing conditions are bad, the speedup is 


terrific, some foremen are dirty rats 
and there are lots of other grievances, 
but just the same the American people, 


and that includes 99 per cent of the' 


workers themselves, expect you and 
me and Tom the Coal Miner to stay 
on that job and give it all we’ve got, 

If our kid brothers can stand up to 
Nazi machine-gun bullets without com- 
plaining, we who can sleep in our own 
beds at night are not being imposed 
upon by our government when it asks 
us please to be good soldiers, too, and 
keep producing without interruption, 

The smartest thing the American 
Federation of Labor ever did was when 
it made the no-strike pledge. Another 
smart move would be for the A. F. of 
L. to announce to the world that any 
union that violates this pledge even 
for one hour will be thrown out of the 
A. F. of L. immediately and for all 
time. 

The unions that have pulled strikes 
recently, no matter how good their 
grievances, have forfeited the sym- 
pathy of the American people, includ- 
ing the 99.9 per cent of organized labor 
who never have struck in wartime and 
never will. Strikes now help Hitler. 

Joun H. Armstrone. 

San Diego, Calif. 





MORRIS FEINSTONE 
IS DEAD AT 64 


Death has taken Morris C. Fein- 
stone, executive secretary of the 
United Hebrew Trades since 1925. 

Mr. Feinstone had been affiliated 
with the labor movement for thirty- 
three years and was a close friend 
and associate of President William 
Green and the late President Sam- 
uel Gompers. He became assistant 
secretary of the United Hebrew 
Trades in 1915 and occupied that 
position until he was named execu- 
tive secretary a decade later. 

A popular figure in the New York 
City labor movement, Mr. Fein- 
stone served a number of terms as 
a member of the Executive Board 
of the Central Trades and Labor 
Council. He was a panel member 
of the Regional War Labor Board 
and was on the labor advisory board 
of OPA in New York City. 








Mr. Feinstone was 64 years old. 
Many high officials of government 
and labor were at the funeral. A 
widow and two daughters survive. 
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JUNIOR UNION PAGE 


Vioilance 


667 EMEMBER how we were al- 

ways getting ready to go away 
on vacations about this time of year?” 
sighed Audrey Richards as she and 
Walter Jobe sipped their cool drinks 
of lemonade. 

“Sure I remember, but next year 
we'll be saying, ‘This time last year 
we were doing all we could to win the 
war, and it worked!’ ” Walter replied. 
“Which reminds me, I’ve got to get on 
my way. The Junior Union boys 
have a meeting at Dick Pettijohn’s this 
afternoon in about half an hour.” 

“Yes, I know. The girls are meet- 
ing at seven at Lillie Royden’s.” 

“What time will you be through?” 
asked Walter. 

“About nine, I 
answered. 

“May I stop by for you and walk you 
home ?”” 

“Why, yes, I’d love it. 
a little in the dimout.” 

“Oh, I'll protect you,” he teased her. 
“I’m a Boy Scout, you know.” 

They both had a laugh and then 
Audrey said: 

“So long. See you at nine.” 

That evening after the meeting sev- 
eral groups of boys and girls strolled 
along in the moonlight. Audrey and 
Walter turned off at Pine Street to 
go to Audrey’s home. 

“See you in the morning,” 
called to the others. 

A block and a half from Audrey’s 
house there was a small park. The 
two sat on the brick wall which went 
around it in the shadow cast by the 
huge oak trees which were the town’s 
pride. Neither spoke for a few min- 
utes, and all around them the park 
seemed silent. Suddenly Audrey 
grabbed Walter’s arm. He was startled 
and almost lost his balance, but some- 
thing in her manner prompted him to 
listen as she apparently was doing. 

He, too, heard the stealthy sound 
which had disturbed his companion. 
They slipped down off the wall and 
crouched low out of sight as three men 


imagine,” she 


I get scared 


they 











whom they could barely distinguish in 
the dim light came sneaking along the 


opposite side of the wall. The men 
stopped and sat against the brickwork, 
hidden in the shadow. Audrey and 
Walter were breathless with excite- 
ment. 

The men spoke in whispers, and it 
was next to impossible to catch their 
words. As they became somewhat ex- 
cited it was evident to Audrey and 
Walter that one spoke with a decided 
accent, and the other men seemed to 
be taking orders from him. They 
argued with each other, but at a word 
from the leader fell silent. 

“Here iss der money,” he growled. 
“You get die clothes und haf dem at 
mine place by tvelf o'clock.” 

“Yes, and the papers, too,” said the 
fellow on his right. . 

“Nein. Die papers are for our udder 
friend. You must not be seen togedder. 
Haf die clothes at mine house. I vill 
pass by you in front of der postoffice 
at 12:45. Gif me die papers den. Go 
out separate vays now.” 

The speaker rose and eased away 
from the others who swiftly but 
stealthily slipped out of the park in op- 
posite directions. 
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or Victory 


Audrey and Walter just sat there 
for a few minutes, stunned. 

“Look,” gasped Audrey, as a stocky 
figure emerged from the park by a 
path which joined the sidewalk near 
the corner. 

Walter turned and saw another 
slimmer and taller fellow cross the 
street at the other side of the park. 

“Let’s get out of here,” said the boy 
as he pulled Audrey to her feet. 

They broke into a run and arrived 
at Audrey’s home flushed and wind- 
blown. They lost no time in relating 
their experience to Mr. and Mrs. 
Richards. Mrs. Richards seem inclined 
to scoff at the tale, but Mr. Richards 
agreed that the whole incident sounded 
peculiar. 

The next day at 12:45 Main Street 
had the usual throng, and at the post- 
office the crowd was particularly thick. 
As two men passed each other from 
opposite directions, only a trained eye 
could catch the passing of a small 
packet from one to the other. But a 
trained pair of eyes were watching for 
just such an action. 

The well-dressed recipient of the 
packet was joined on either side by 2 
man in conservative summer clothes. 
He looked impassively from one to the 
other as they adroitly slipped handcuffs 
on him. 

“You’re one Nazi flier who isn't 
going back to join his force,” he was 
told. “A prisoner of war may escape, 
but his liberty is short.” 

The three went to Headquarters 
where the man was definitely identified 
as an escaped p-iconer. After he was 
led away to a cell to await his return 
to prison camp, one of the detectives 
remarked to the other : 

“Well, we did a neat job, but the 
credit goes to those two kids. Their 
tip gave us the chance.” 

“It sure did! Their descriptions 
of the other two may help, too. At 
least it gives us a clue.” 

“You're right.” 

Thus had Audrey and Walter done 
their bit for victory. 
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